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SCIENCE WITHOUT CONCEPTS* 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


The constant presence of concepts in science, in face of a recurrent skepticism of 
their value, sets the problem as to the réle of the scientific conceptPsychologically, 
the concept functions to circumvent obstacles in the field of perception and so release 
activity along new lines. In this way the scientific concept makes possible the solution 
of problems in the field of science. The scientific concept enables the isolation and 
identification of an abstracted content in experience which may become the subject of 
a separate study. Functionally, the scientific concept (1) introduces a new orientation 
or point of view, (2) serves as an instrument of handling one’s environment, and (3) 
makes possible deductive reasoning and so the anticipation of new experience. Im- 
proper usage of the concept arises when it is accepted as an ultimate and kept apart 
from the realm of perception. 


The title of this paper is not the choice of the writer. It has been 
conferred by the Program Committee of this Institute. As a title 
it is anomalous, since it seems to involve a contradiction of terms. 
It is probably designed to shock blasé and weary students—perhaps 
to insure at least one element of stimulation to listeners of what will 
prove to be a dull paper. 

To speak of science without concepts suggests all sorts of sae 
gies—a carver without tools, a railroad without tracks, a mammal 
without bones, a love story without love. A science without con- 
cepts would be a fantastic creation. Neither my understanding of 
my task nor your lines of interest would lead me to undertake to 

* Address given before the Ninth Annual Institute of Social Research, University of 
Chicago, August 20-23, 1930. 
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give substance to such a fantasy. I accept the title as a well-known 
logical device of revealing the actual by considering the impossible. 

Let one think of any reputable science, and he will likely think 
of concepts.\Jn physics one recalls the atom and electron, mass and 
matter, velocity and inertia, space and time An chemistry, valency, 
isomerism, colloids, combustion, decomposition, atomic nuclei; in 
biology, heredity, environment, genes, unit characters, variation, 
natural selection; in psychology, habit, reflex, feeling, integration, 
the unconscious, inhibitionNJn sociology, culture, the group, cul- 
tural lag, socialization, social disorganization. The most casual sur- 
vey of the history of any of these sciences shows a persistent use of 
such concepts. One can scarcely regard such concepts as survivals 
of earlier philosophical preoccupations, for one finds them in use 
today in the most exact of sciences. He who should declare serious- 
ly that science as we know it has no concepts, or has no use for them, 
presumably attaches some esoteric meaning to the term which sci- 
ence does not recognize. 

Yet alongside of this picture of the constant presence of concepts 
in historic and contemporary science one may place another show- 
ing recurrent skepticism, and criticism of their use. Tough-minded 
scientists apparently have ever suspected an affinity between con- 
cepts and metaphysics. Frequently in their reflective writings they 
voice their belief that conceptual concern is the doorway to sterile 
philosophizing. That famous utterance of Newton, “hypotheses non 
fingo” is a classic instance of this attitude. Science clings close to 
real sense experience; interest in concepts is a philosophical con- 
cern. 

There seems to be ground for this attitude of suspicion toward 
concepts. The sterile preoccupation of the medieval logicians and 
theologians with the notions of levity, gravity, wetness, dryness, 
actuality, and potentiality is a case in point. There are others: the 
ancient Greeks, for example, who, on the point of observing their 
world experimentally, “lost nerve,” as Gilbert Murray says, and 
relapsed into comfortable cogitation over the inherent forms of 
things; the numerous treatises of philosophers on the physical con- 
cepts of space and time which physicists have long since found it 
best to ignore; or the still more conspicuous instance of the plight of 
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social scientists in their efforts to construct a science out of their 
heads by elaborating the character of such concepts as society, eco- 
nomic man, sovereignty, progress, natural right, association, etc. 
In general, it might be said, scientific workers become sterile when it~ 
they turn themselves to conceptual preoccupation. Modern science 
seems to have made headway only after wrenching itself loose from 
philosophical preoccupation. Its heritage is too precious to be jeop- 
ardized by a return to conceptual enterprise. 

To oppose these two pictures is to set our problem. One suggests ~~ 
the inevitability of concepts in science; the other portrays the deep 
suspicion with which conceptual preoccupation is regarded. Either 
view may be defended in polemic; their opposition suggests the ad- 
visability of showing the réle of the concepts in scientific procedure, 
so that one may come to understand its functions, and, if need be, 
to protest its improper use. I propose to do this. 

In outlining the problem I am bound to confess that my interest 
is in the function of the concept; in what it does, or rather in what 
it enables scientists to do. I have slight interest in the controversies 
as to whether the concept is real or nominal, whether the universal 
is being or pure idea, whether abstraction is a process of disclosing ~~ 
reality or of distorting reality. I say this because the bulk of the 
literature on the concept concerns such issues. Anyone with the 
interests I have indicated will find this literature dull and of slight 
value. It is possible to consider the concept as an incident or an 
episode of the scientific act and not as a detached entity. In that 
case, it is not important to specify its epistemological properties, 
but rather to consider its scientific use. 

I think it best to introduce this account of the concept with a brief 
psychological discussion. Let us begin with the simplest situation: 
simple perceiving and conceiving. The individual, in orientating 
himself in his environment » perceives. What he perceives arises 
from and ties back into his activity. It may organize him for effort; 
it may release or strengthen some particular action; it may lead to 
the abandonment or redefinition of a particular project. Perception 
arises in the interplay of activity and environment and serves to 
guide the course of the activity. However, not only may the activ- 
ity be facilitated by perception, but it may be balked, blocked, or 
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frustrated. The conceptual process is a mode of behavior, charac- 
teristic of humans, which permits them to circumvent such ob- 
stacles. When, in a situation, perception is insufficient, one can con- 
ceive the situation in a certain way and act on the basis of the con- 
ception. In such a case, conceiving serves the same biological func- 
tion as perceiving; it permits new orientation, a new organization 
for effort, a new release of action. Further, if conceiving originates 
in the breakdown or insufficiency of perceiving, it, in turn, flows 
back into perceiving, that is, the conception one forms will shape 
or influence the perception one gets. Conception is not merely a 
stop-gap to perception, but a fashioner of perception. 

These simple points in the relation of perceiving and conceiving 
are familiar to anyone acquainted with functional and pragmatic 
psychologies. I submit that they are sufficient to answer our prob- 
lem as to the rdle of the concept in scientific procedure. I mention 
them again: conception arises as an aid to adjustment with the in- 
sufficiency of perception; it permits new orientation and new ap- 
proach; it changes and guides perception. 

These points seem to apply equally well to the percept and the 
concept. The affinity of concept to conception and of percept to per- 
ception is psychological as well as lexicographical. The concept, in 
one of its aspects, is a way of conceiving. Mass, motion, electricity, 
atom, culture, gene, heredity, integration, reflex, probability, as- 
similation, etc., are ways of construing certain contents of experi- 
ence. We can illustrate this in a simple way with the concept of 
electricity. The observation of the attraction by rubbed amber of 
light particles, of the turning of the freely suspended lodestone 
toward the north, of the repelling of light bodies coming in contact 
with an electrified body, of the galvanic reflex in the frog, of the be- 
havior of the Leyden jar and the voltaic pile—all these were experi- 
ences which in the reflective consciousness of certain individuals 
suggested the existence of something not directly perceived. In this 
case, this something became known as electricity. 

Perhaps it might be better to say that, on the basis of given tan- 
gible perceptual experiences which were puzzling, certain individu- 
als fashioned constructs which would give these experiences an 
understandable character. As far as I can see, scientific concepts 
come into existence in this way. They refer to something whose 
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existence we presume, but whose character we do not fully under- 
stand. They originate as conceptions occasioned by a series of per- 
ceptual experiences of a puzzling character which need to be bridged 
by a wider perspective. I hasten to add that the concept does not 
merely suppose the existence of something which bridges percep- 
tual experiences, but it implies that this thing has a nature or certain 
character. 

I think that if you will keep in mind specific concepts you will 
easily understand these points which have been made. Mass, mo- 
tion, electricity, atom, culture, gene, heredity, etc., arise through 
man’s reflection. They are not items of direct perceptual experi- 
ence; they have originated as conceptions from direct perceptual 
experiences which have been puzzling and problematic. They serve 
to introduce order or intelligibility into such experiences. As con- 
ceptions, they imply a content conceived; this content may be speci- 
fied, discussed, studied, and reorganized—as such we may say it has 
a character. 

From my remarks so far you will see that I regard the concept as 
a way of conceiving and of having a content_which is conceived. 
Treatment of the concept from either of these two aspects will show 
something of its function. As a form of conceiving the concept liber- 
ates frustrated activity and erfables new action. In any field of be- 
havior beset by problems, as is noticeably the case in the field of 
science, this function is particularly significant. It requires prob- 
ably little elaboration. On the bare psychological side, without con- 
cepts, activity would be tied to a given perceptual level with scarce 
opportunity of reaching a higher perceptual plane. Identical prob- 
lems would be recurrent; there would be, essentially, no methods 
of gaining control over them. The world would remain constant; 
frustrations of activity would be suffered in recurrent fashion and 
would scarcely lead to any reorganization of the given content of 
experience. Such existence I suppose to be true in the case of ani- 
mals. The worlds of man in general and that of science in particu- 
lar are of a different kind. The reorganization of both in the face of 
problems can take place only by transcending, so to speak, the given 
perceptual world. In this transcendence the concept occupies a 
pivotal place. 

For centuries the peasants of Europe and Asia suffered the loss 
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of cattle through anthrax. This serious malady was a common oc- 
currence. Many accepted it as something natural = inevitable, 
Others were puzzled by it and treated it as a problem.vAs a problem 
it was a recurrent one—the perception of the event was persistently 
puzzling and problematic. Scientists had studied the malady for 
decades, but their efforts to control it were balked. Release of ac- 
tivity waited on a satisfactory conceptual view—to be provided, in 
this instance, by Pasteur. It had been known for some time previous 
to Pasteur’s interest in this disease that in the blood of the cattle 
stricken with anthrax were small rodlike organisms called “vibri- 
ones.” These were regarded as interesting curiosities, but of no sig- 
nificance; they were epiphenomena of the malady. Pasteur ap- 
proached this field of perception with a new concept—that of the 
infinitely small. This concept permitted him to organize experi- 
ments in a way previously unthought of, to show the specific influ- 
ence of the vibriones, and eventually to yield solution to and control 
over the disease. This incident illustrates the way in which the con- 
cept as a way of conceiving may liberate balked activity. It also 
shows how in science beset with problems the concept releases and 
guides experimental activity and determines its direction. 

4/Let me consider the significance of the other aspect of the con- 
cept which I have mentioned—the content conceived. As I see it, 
the concept permits one to catch and hold some content of experi- 
ence and make common property of it. Through abstraction one 
can isolate and arrest a certain experience which would never have 
emerged in mere perception. Our perceptual world is one of par- 
ticulars, for although conception is always involved, it is conception 
working through particulars. The abstraction of a relation from 
this world of particulars, and the holding on to it, is possible only 


‘through conceptualization and necessitates, ultimately, a concept. 


That is to say, the very act of abstraction is an act of conception; if 
the conception is to be held on to it must be given a name, a sign, or 
an identifying mark. By identifying such an isolated content, two 
developments of paramount importance for science are possible: 
(1) this content may become the object of separate investigation 
and reflection, (2) it may enter into the experience of others and 
so become common property. I propose to take up, in order, these 
two possibilities. 
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When I declare that the content conceived in a concept can be 
studied separately, what I mean is that one can take an abstraction 
which has been made, test and specify its characters, ascertain its 
range, and endeavor to determine more of its nature. I need not for 
the moment indicate how this is done in science; all that I wish to 
say here is that it is constantly being done in science. Through such 
study new problems and approaches emerge which make the con- 
cept all the more instrumental to a richer experience and a larger 
world. The point is a little abstract; let me illustrate it. 

I choose, as a familiar illustration, the concept of motign as it 
emerges in the work of Galileo and Newton. As students of the his- 
tory of philosophy know, in the eyes of the ancients and of the 
philosophers of the Middle Ages motion was not divorced from ob- 
jects in motion. Motion was one of the inherent properties of the 
particular object. Thus, it was natural for a planet to move in a 
circle, for fire to move toward the sky, or for a heavy object to move 
toward a state of rest on the surface of the earth;/Motion was defi- 
nitely identified with particular objects. No one conceived of it as 
distinct from the happenings of these particular concrete objects. 
It remained for Galileo and his contemporaries in modern science 
to make the abstraction. In his famous experiments in measuring 
the swing of the lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa, in dropping pellets 
from the leaning tower of Pisa, and in rolling balls down smooth 
inclined planes, Galileo was making a definite shift from particular 
objects to general motion. The swing of the lamp, the fall of the 
pellets, and the roll of the balls were separate happenings; a dis- 
tinctive kind of movement inhered in each. Through conception 
Galileo abstracted a content held to be common to all—a content 
which in being identified by a term became a concept. By concep- 
tualization, then, the item of motion became detached and held. 
Those who are familiar with the history of modern science know 
that its development began in major part with the introduction of 
the concept of‘motion. Motion, as such, became a subject of experi- 
mental and reflective study resulting in the law of falling bodies, 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, leading eventually to the law of 
gravitation. 

I suppose that this one illustration is sufficient to reveal clearly 
the point that through the concept one may detach a content of ex- 
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perience and make it the object of separate study. It is only with 
this possibility that science may come into existence. Study instead 
of being diffuse may be concentrated; research effort may be fo- 
cused on a circumscribed field, yet with the promise that the results 
obtained may be applied on a wide scale to many particular situa- 
tions. 

I return now to the other development made possible by the con- 
cept—the communication of experience. I have mentioned two 
significant aspects which a concept has: a way of conceiving and a 
content conceived. 

The third aspect bulks large—the verbal character of the con- 
cept. The concept involves an identifying mark or symbol; so it 
presents itself as a word or expression. Energy, radiation, morale, 
competition, society, etc., are at least words. Some writers have 
said that they are nothing but words. As I see it, the word is an ele- 
ment of the concept,but-not all of it. The word occasions a way of 
conceiving and stands for that which is conceived. The word, then, 
is a symbol of a given process of conception: By reason of its verbal 
or symbolic character, the concept may become an item of social 
/ discourse and so permit the conception that it embodies to become 
common property. A concept always arises as an individual experi- 
ence, to bridge a gap or insufficiency in perception. In becoming 
social property it permits others to gain the same point of view and 
employ the same orientation. As such it enables collective action— 
a function of the concept which, curiously enough, has received lit- 
tle attention. It is by reason of the fact that the concept is an item 
of social discourse that concerted procedure is possible as far as 
science is concerned, and that a structure of science may emerge in 
place of a mere assemblage of disconnected actions. 

Much of what I have said of the function of the concept applies 
equally well to common-sense concepts and to scientific concepts. 
To lump these together, as many would do, is to lose sight of the 
peculiar value of the latter. In showing the difference between them 
it will be possible, I think, to delineate more clearly the character of 
scientific concepts and show better their rdle in science. 

To my mind, the chief difference is that the abstraction embodied 
in the common-sense concept is just accepted and is not made the 
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subject of special analysis and study.: Consequently, abstraction is 
* soon arrested and not pushed to the length that is true in the case 
of scientific concepts. I should like to illustrate this with such a 
common-sense concept as burning. In ordinary perceptual experi- 
ence people become aware that different objects will burn under 
certain general conditions. Leaves, twigs, wood, hair, grass, etc., 
when dry and coming in touch with some form of fire, will burn. 
This event of burning may be conceived as a separate happening; 
it may be designated by a word, and so become a concept. As such 
it has the advantage of the concept in guiding and controlling sub- 
sequent experience. However, it seems to be limited in the way 
which I have mentioned. Its abstraction is abbreviated. The smol- 
dering of the manure pile, the spontaneous firing of the hayrick, 
slow combustion, the inability to get wet wood to burn, the smoth- 
ering of the fire by casting earth over it, are incidents of common 
experience, but they either are not associated with burning or else 
are regarded as its limiting conditions. They do not raise questions 
as to what is burning, as a distinct happening, and so do not reach 
the point of modern scientific concern with oxidation and chemical 
transformation. The happening of burning is not singled out as an 
item for separate study and analysis. Of course, it is not to be ex- 
pected that common sense would push abstraction to this point— 
there is no need of it. The common-sense concepts are sufficient for 
the crude demands of ordinary experience. Minor elements of in- 
consistency within experiences and a fringe of uncertainty can be 
ignored and are ignored. Hence experiences that might be produc- 
tive of more refined abstractions do not arise as problems. 

YWith such a background it is to be expected that “common 
sense,” as the term strongly suggests, refers to what is sensed, in- 
stead of to what is acutely analyzed.\/This seems to be true in the 
case of common-sense concepts in much greater measure than in the 
case of scientific concepts; they are more a matter of feeling than 
of logical discernment. It seems that it is for this reason that an or- 
dinary individual is puzzled when you ask him to define some com- 
mon-sense term. He takes its meaning for granted; if pressed for 
its meaning, he is likely to resort to denotation, to pointing to ob- 
jects of what he has in mind. Such particularistic indication is, of 
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course, in no sense to be criticized. It does, however, show that the 
individual does not have the elements of his conception clearly in 3 
mind as separately comprehended items. This becomes apparent, 
if, in the quizzing of the individual, you compel him to stick to con- 
notation. The meaning that he will give is likely to be very indefi- 
nite and vague, owing, as far as I can see, to the fact that he has not 
made separate study or scrutiny of the abstracted happening cov- 
ered by the common-sense concept. It is not, perhaps, unfair to say ) 
that common-sense concepts are in the nature of stereotypes. Their 
meaning is just taken for granted, their character just naturally 
sensed. To question them is unthought of; indeed, to question them 
is to evoke emotion. So different is this from the tentative character 
of the scientific concept inside of the experimental field that it seems 
unnecessary to prosecute further the distinction. 

What I do wish to emphasize is that the scientist is preoccupied 
with the relation covered by the scientific concept and because of 
this reflective concern opportunity is.had for greater knowledge of 
this relation and so for the revision of the concept. When experi- 
ment is pushed into new domains along the line of the concept, one 
must expect to encounter new facts which, in turn, require a revi- 
sion of conception and so of the content of the concept. Scientific 
concepts have a career, changing their meaning from time to time 
in accordance with the introduction of new experiences and replac- 
ing one content with another. ~Ccommon-sense concepts are more 
static and more persistent with content unchanged.\Since the ab- 
straction covered by the common-sense concept is not made the 
object of separate study and of experimental testing, there is little 
occasion for the uncovering of new facts and so for the challenging 
and revision of the concept. 

There is another difference between common-sense concepts and 
scientific concepts which strikes me as important. Common-sense 
concepts are detached and disparate; scientific concepts show “a 
strain toward consistency.” The abstraction embodied in a com- 
mon-sense concept tends, I think, to have an absolutistic, independ- 
ent existence; the abstractions within scientific concepts are always 
being related to one another. It is no accident that concepts in a 
given science hang together in a system, nor that by so doing they 
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make possible the structure of science. One needs only to think, for 
a moment, in the history of mechanics of the concepts of motion, 
mass, inertia, force, space, and time. These were interrelated and 
linked together in a conceptual pattern which made possible and 
guided experimentation and became the framework of the early 
knowledge and laws of physics. It is in the coherence of concepts 
as I understand it, that one can get the meaning of the statement 
that science is systematic knowledge. 

I have a suspicion that many of those who decry concern with 
concepts in science do not really wish to stop conception but are _ 
opposed to the building-up of a conceptual framework or structure. 
They urge us to cling closely to facts and confine ourselves to sepa- 
rate, specific problems. I know of no notion more out of harmony 
with the historic experience of science. To follow this program 
would mean not to have a science. At the best, one would have a 
series of discrete and separate studies, maintaining no organic con- 
nection with one another, fructifying one another only by accident, 
having but accidental strain toward consistency, and showing little 
that progressive accumulation of knowledge that comes with the 
organization and reorganization of experience. Some such picture 
is presented, perhaps, in the work of technicians, politicians, and 
statesmen, where concern is with immediate practical problems, 
where each problem must be given immediate solution, and‘so es- 
sentially separate treatment. Procedure is opportunistic, knowl- 
edge unsystematized, and control uncertain. But this is not the 
picture of science. Occasionally, to be sure, in the career of any 
science there may arise a crop of technicians coincident with the 
appearance of some new technique. With their technique as a tool 
they may move from one situation to another without conceiving 


these situations in terms of a larger framework and so without pene- 4: oil 


trating to or studying fundamental relations. They encounter gen- 
erically the same problems, work in essentially the same fashion, 
and yield but detached bits of information. Such individuals may 
be called scientists because of academic affiliations; actually, they 
are mere artisans using the technique as a tool to the fulfilment of 
immediate ends. For mere purpose of illustration and without the 
desire to make invidious distinction, I suggest that such is the condi- 
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tion today of many statisticians. I do not wish in any sense to im- 
pute any inferiority in achievement to such individuals, but I would 
say that their work and results are unorganized and unsystematic. 
Unless marshaled and brought to bear on central conceptions or 
concepts, they would never attain the character of science as we are 
acquainted with it in historic experience. 

The main points which I have made so far in this paper may be 
given here in a few sentences. The scientific concept, as a way of 
conceiving, enables one to circumvent problems of perceptual ex- 
perience; the content of the scientific concept consists of an ab- 
stracted relation which becomes the subject of separate and inten- 
sive study; the concept, because of its verbal character, may be 
shared, and so it permits concerted activity in scientific procedure; 
scientific concepts in their interrelation make possible the structure 
of science. 

I propose now to look at the matter from a new angle and to con- 
sider not so much what the concept permits but what it does in 
science. 

As I see it, the concept more specifically considered serves three 
- functions: (1) it introduces a new orientation or point of view; 
(2) it serves as a tool, or as a means of transacting business with 
one’s environment; (3) it makes possible deductive reasoning and 
so the anticipation of new experience. Each of these three results 
merits separate treatment. 

It is not a lexicographical accident that conceiving carries a 
double meaning: that of a way of looking at things and that of a 
way of bringing things into existence. That a new concept repre- 
sents a new way of approaching the world is a commonplace. This 
is its intrinsic character. As an invention to fill a deficiency in per- 
ceptual experience it contributes a novel and original orientation. 

n the scientist’s concern with his problem this new orientation and 
point of attack loom large. On one hand it permits him a flexibility 
in his attack of his problem; on the other hand, it sensitizes his per- 
ception and reveals the object in new aspect. Each of these two 
effects is implied by the other, but each may be considered sepa- 
rately. Those of you who have read any of the biographies of Pas- 
teur will recall the new attack that he could make on his problems 
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with the developing concept of the infinitely small. “Seek the 
microbe” was his proverb. The mysteries of fermentation, the silk- 
worm disease, anthrax, septicemia, rabies, hydrophobia, and puer- 
peral fever yielded to the approach made with the concept of the 
infinitely small. These had puzzled people for years, had been 
studied industriously, but had defied understanding and control. 
A new approach made possible by a new conception brought them 
to solution. 

The réle of the concept in sensitizing perception and so in chang- 
ing the perceptual world may be neatly illustrated with the experi- 
ence of Darwin while on a geological trip through Wales in company 
with the geologist Sedgwick. Bear in mind that this was before 
Agassiz had advanced his idea or concept of glaciation. Darwin 
tells us: 

We spent many hours in Cwm Idwal, examining all the rocks with supreme 
care, as Sedgwick was anxious to find fossils in them; but neither of us saw a 
trace of the wonderful glacial phenomena all around us; we did not notice the 
plainly scored rocks, the perched boulders, the lateral and terminal moraines. 
Yet the phenomena are so conspicuous that, as I declared in a paper published 
many years afterward in the Philosophical Magazine, a house burned down by 


fire did not tell its story more plainly than did this valley. If it had been filled 
by a glacier, the phenomena would have been less distinct than they are now. 


This illustration is impressive in suggesting how conception may 
sensitize perception and yield one a new realm of objects. 

‘> Earlier in this paper I declared that conception arises from per- 
ception but flows back into it. The meaning of this remark is prob- 
ably much clearer in the light of what I have just said. Through 
conception objects may be perceived in new relations, which is 
tantamount to saying that the perceptual world becomes reor- 
ganized. It is well to bear in mind that in the process new problems: 
may arise, new techniques may appear, and new interpretations 
may suggest themselves. An entire new field may open up; scienti- 
fic energy may be released in new productive ways. As I see it, this 
has been the experience of science on the adoption of a new orienta- 
tion or, what is equivalent, on the adoption of a new conceptual 
framework. A conspicuous case which may be given in illustration 
is the origin of modern physics. The work of Galileo is usually 
chosen, with good reason, as marking the change from the meta- 
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physical preoccupation of the medieval logicians to the scientific 
endeavors of modern scientists. His work is significant not only 
for the introduction of experimental technique but also for the de- 
velopment of new concepts which became the basis for the new at- 
tack of modern physics. These concepts are familiar. Mass, motion, 
inertia, force, impenetrability, etc., came to take the place of the 
concepts of the att logicians: essence, quality, substance, 
potentiality, etc. They provided a new perspective; they opened 
up a new field of endeavor. They raised new problems and sug- 
gested new techniques; they sensitized perception to new relations 
and guided it along new directions; they made experimentation pos- 
sible, and ultimately they yielded new forms of control. A similar 
picture, I suppose, is being presented in contemporary physics in 
the new orientation and conceptual framework surrounding the 
work in relativity and quantum relations. 

To construe our own discipline from this point of view is not 
without interest. I suspect that the milling and halting condition of 
our own science does not come directly from the inadequacy of our 
techniques, as almost everyone contends, but from the inadequacy 
of our point of view. The effort to rescue the discipline by increas- 
ing occupation with method and by the introduction of precision 
devices is, I venture to suggest, working along the wrong direction. 
Perhaps, like other sciences in the past, we await a conceptual 
framework which will orientate our activities into productive chan- 
nels. 

Let me turn to the second specified function of the concept. The 
expression, “Concept is a tool,” is probably the one that we hear 
most. Its meaning should be clear in the light of what has been said 
concerning the aid which conception gives to the release and com- 
pletion of activity. This function defines the character of the con- 
cept, for it means that it becomes instrumental to activity. The 
conception, in filling the deficiency in perception, not only provides 
new orientation and releases activity but directs such activity, 
either effectively or ineffectively. The success of the activity to 
which it gives rise becomes the test of the effectiveness of the con- 
cept. The concept is thus bounded on one side by frustrated activ- 
ity and on the other by consequences which arise from the activity 
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to which it gives direction. In so far as it lies in between these por- 
‘tions of an act it has the characteristics of a tool. At first, like all 
tools, it may be crude and may be used quite experimentally; later, 
like perfected tools, it may become refined and its use quite stand- 
ardized. 

A few words about both of these stages—the initial trial stage 
and the highly refined stage—will permit one to see more clearly 
the instrumental character of the concept. In the first stage, the 
concept represents merely a primitive conception applied to some 
situation requiring solution or adjustment. It is in the nature of 
a hypothesis} its value is suggested but unknown. It promises some 
comprehension and control, and it is used on the basis of this prom- 
ise. It may be unsuccessful in this promise, in which case some new 
conception will perforce be adopted. In either event it represents a 
mode of attack or a plan of approach to the situation. Its analogy 
to the trial use of a primitive lever or ram should be apparent. In 
being refined the concept functions none the less to aid activity, 
but its function changes character somewhat. Its field of operations 
becomes more definitely understood, its possibilities better gauged, 
and the consequences of its use more secure. By applying this con- 
cept to some new particular or, stated otherwise, by bringing some 
new experience or situation inside of the domain of the concept, one 
can deal with this particular or situation effectively, in known ways. 
The physician called in to diagnose an illness seeks for symptoms 
which will enable him to make as reliable a classification as possible. 
If diagnosed as a disease or as a particular kind of disease, as ty- 
phoid or malaria, by bringing the particular illness under the given 
concept or, stated otherwise, by applying to the particular illness a 
given concept, treatment may be made. One knows that certain 
happenings are likely to be followed by others; that is, if certain 
things are done, certain consequences will probably ensue. Thus 
the knowledge of the use of the concept as gained in prior experience 
serves instrumentally in the new situation. 

V With reference to the third function I may repeat that one signi- 
ficant value of the concept lies in its possibility of deductive con- 
sequence. The aid which the concept may give to the prosecution of 
immediate inquiry is perhaps easily appreciated; its character as a 
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logical premise with deductive implications merits, perhaps, a little 
yelucidation. What I mean by this remark is that by reasoning from 
the concept one may gain a new perspective and visualize problems 


) and procedures which transcend the immediate problems which 


have given rise to the concept and in response to which it functions 
as a tool. The most outstanding illustration we have of this pro- 
jective character of the concept is the number system. The his- 
torians of mathematics have made it clear that the early concepts 
of number arose out of practical experience and were tied to it. Cer- 
tain developments, which we need not consider here, permitted the 
use of number concepts in other than a mere utilitarian way. De- 
ductive consequences of number concepts were perceived, and the 
implications of their alignment and interrelation with one another 
have given rise to the huge complex structure of modern mathe- 
matics, seemingly endless in growth. This growth has proceeded not 
always in empirical but in logical fashion, and seemingly has raced 
far ahead of experience. Thus formulas for numerical functions 
have been worked out which may lie idle for decades before gain- 
ing practical use. But if the structure of mathematics may grow 
logically and not empirically, outdistancing actual experience, its 
interesting feature is that it ties back so successfully into actual 
experience. So clean cut has been this application to experience 
and so productive of control that it has given rise recurrently to 


_ views that the cosmos was numerical. Without doubt, all science on 


its deductive side seeks to approximate the ideal character of mathe- 
matics. Although no science has enjoyed more than partial success 
in this effort, the attempt signifies an appreciation of the deductive 
value of concepts. 

So far in this paper I have stated what seems to me to be the 
function of the concept in scientific procedure. My remarks, per- 
haps, extol its virtues; one should not be oblivious, however, to its 
sins. I feel that there is room for a brief statement of the improper 
use of the concept. 

As I see it, most of the improper usage of the concept in science 
comes when the concept is set apart from the world of experience, 
when it is divorced from the perception from which it has arisen 
and into which it ordinarily ties. Detached from the experience 
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which brought it into existence, it is almost certain to become in- | 
definite and metaphysical. I have always admired a famous state- oe ae 
ment of Kant which really defines the character of the concept and 4 — 
indicates its limitations. Kant said brilliantly, “Perception without +4” 
conception is blind; conception without perception is empty.” Con- 4% 

cepts without a perceptual base are indeed insecure. Unfortunately, ° * 

in current thought we suffer a tradition descendant from ancient a” 
Greek philosophy and medieval scholasticism which favors the , Fs 


gaining of knowledge through elaboration of the concept. The con- > 
cept is regarded as having intrinsic meaning, to be extracted by a\ to% ® 
proper cogitation. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to call attention to k |o- 


the tenacity of this tradition in the social sciences. Each social 

science has many protagonists or devotees who strive to attain 

knowledge by “manufacturing it out of their heads.” They start 

with an array of concepts which, while abstract, are abstruse, and 

then proceed to erect a system by drawing out meaning from these the 

} concepts. The result is a pompous and formal structure whiche pat 
however, is as hollow as an empty shell. The fault in their systems the i 
: lies in the fact that the original concepts were mere constructs, un- (Lech! Wy 
grounded or tested in empirical experience. Because of their orig- 
| inal irrelevance to experience or activity it is not surprising that 
whatever meaning is drawn deductively from them is a mere gos- 
samer, of no value for the understanding and control of the actual 
world. The difficulty seems to be due to a failure to recognize that 
the function of the concept is to bridge perplexed perception and to- 


release and guide behavior inside of this perceptual field. To be 
: valuable it must tie back into the activity, the break in which 

brought it into existence. It must be kept in relation to facts, its 
2 character tested by these and other facts, and its significance gauged 
. in terms of its instrumental possibilities with reference to these 
3 facts. To treat the concept as an archetype instead of an imple- 
‘ ment, or to devise a concept which does not embody a plan of action 

with reference to certain facts, is to run counter to the procedure 
2 of modern science. Possibly such usage is not improper or unpro- 


, ductive in metaphysics; in science it is stultifying. 
Not less abominable than this tendency to treat concepts apart Y 
from the demands and tests of specific kinds of facts is the tendency 
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to manufacture them with reckless abandon, with no concern as to 


whether there is need for thems,he charge has been made against 
sociology that it has the greatest number of concepts and the least 
knowledge. I hope never to be chosen to deny this charge and to 
prove the opposite. I suspect that this steady production of new 
concepts arises from the effort to pose as scientific and to be judged 
profound and learned. It is a common experience which I, at least, 
have in reading our literature to find the author taking what is 
already understood in simple language and translating it into more 
recondite terminology. This may satisfy a pretension to be scien- 
tific, but it in no sense constitutes a scientific procedure. 

. Another faulty use of the concept is to apply it as a label to an 
object of study and to believe that such labeling constitutes ex- 
planation and terminates the study. This vice—I call it such—is 
widely practiced in contemporary social science by both those who 
advocate concepts and those who inveigh against their use. Unless 
* one comes to know something about the object that was not known 
before, there is no value in labeling it or putting it in a certain con- 
ceptual category. Much conceptual usage is mere labeling without 
yielding anything but the label. In the second place, to direct a 
series of conceptions toward an object, as one does when one ap- 
plies a concept to it, is merely to orientate one’s self for further 
action. To stop at this point is to miss again the instrumental char- 
acter of the concept. One gets no control over the object, nor does 
one test out the concept as an instrument. On one hand, one does 
not know how much or how little the object is amenable to the use 
of the concept, nor how effective or ineffective is the concept as an 
aid to understanding or control. Such an approach is to remain on 
uncertain terms with one’s environment and to block improvement 
in the instrumental character of the concept. 

To treat a scientific concept in a loose, common-sense way strikes | 
me as another sin. By this I mean to sense its content instead of to 
comprehend it; to be unable or unwilling to specify its character 
instead of being aware of its operational application. I had occa- 
sion before to distinguish between scientific and common-sense use 
of concepts; I might have added at that time that the latter form 
is not at all rare in science. Some workers in the field of science 
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accept their concepts as ultimates, take their meaning for granted, 
and resent their questioning as foolish theorizing or personal attack. 
This attitude, by the way, seems to be more conspicuous of those 
who decry the use of concepts than of those guilty of over-indul- 
gence. Because the former shun conceptual preoccupation they are 
unlikely to examine critically their own concepts, which, of course, 
they inevitably possess and use. Such naive, uncritical acceptance 
leads to dogmatism and vitiates much thought and work. One 
might illustrate; perhaps, with the concepts of the subjective and 
objective. I know of few terms within the field of science used 
more lazily and emotionally than these. In almost every paper or 
discussion on method one will find them employed with abandon, 
and used, ultimately, as terms of reproach or approbation. It seems 
to me that these concepts in typical common-sense usage are taking 
on the form of stereotypes. I do not believe that their use in this 
fashion is of much aid to the logical discernment needed in scientific 
discourse. 

What I would declare, then, is that to use concepts in science as 


natural ultimates instead of tentative convenient conceptions, or < 


to be uncritical or unreflective as to their import, is not likely to 
lead to genuine understanding and control. Few things are more 
irritating than to read a piece of research conforming most strin- 
gently to accredited techniques and abounding in numbers, or units, 


or elements, only to discover outstanding sloppiness in conceptual — 


usage. Others may be impressed by the proficiency in the use of 
technique, or by the clean-cut numerical relations between units, 
but I only regret our stereotyped methodological notions which 
permit and encourage students to play with mental toys in the 
belief that the manipulation of these empty terms constitute sci- 
ence. 

Let us recognize the instrumental character of the concept inside 
of the field of science. By accepting it in this character and using 
it critically perhaps we can avoid being mere bookkeepers of facts 
or spinners of metaphysics. 
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MENTALITY OF RACIAL HYBRIDS* 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Racial hybrids are one of the natural and inevitable results of migration and the 
consequent mingling of divergent racial stocks. The motives bringing peoples of di- 
vergent races and cultures together are, in the first instance, economic. In the long 
run, economic intercourse enforces more intimate personal and cultural relations, and 
eventually amalgamation takes place. When the peoples involved are widely differ- 
ent in culture and in racial characteristics, and particularly when they are distin- 
guished by physical marks, assimilation and amalgamation take place very slowly. 
When the resulting hybrid peoples exhibit physical traits that mark them off and dis- 
tinguish them from both parent-stocks, the mixed bloods are likely to constitute a dis- 
tinct caste or class occupying a position and status midway between the two races of 
which they are composed£ The mixed bloods tend everywhere to be, as compared 
with the full bloods with whom they are identified, an intellectual and professional 
class., The most obvious and generally accepted explanation of the superiority of the 
mixéd bloods is that the former are the products of two races, one of which is bio- 
logically inferior and the other biologically superior. In the case of the Negro-white 
hybrids in the United States, other and less obvious explanations have been offered. 
It has been pointed out, for example, that the mulatto is the result of a social selec- 
tion which began during the period of slavery, when the dominant whites selected for 
their concubines the most comely, and presumably the superior, women among the 
Negroes. There is, however, the fact to be considered that in a society where racial 
distinctions are rigidly maintained, the mixed blood tends to be keenly conscious of 
his position. He feels, as he frequently says, the conflict of warring ancestry in his 
veins. The conflict of color is embodied, so to speak, in his person. His mind is the 
melting pot in which the lower and the higher cultures meet and fuse. 


I. HYBRIDIZATION 


Racial hybrids seem to be one of the invariable accompaniments 
and consequences of human migration. Hybridization is probably, 
therefore, a mathematical function of the geographic mobility of 
peoples. At any rate, miscegenation seems to take place, other 
things being equal, more rapidly than elsewhere on the frontiers of 
an advancing civilization; in seaport cities, and in commercial cen- 
ters, where people of divers cultures meet and mingle with more 
than ordinary freedom; and where, under the influence of a mobile, 
changing, and cosmopolitan population, custom is relaxed and the 
traditional distinctions of class and caste not rigorously enforced.” 

* An address delivered at the Fourth Pacific Science Congress, held at Batavia- 
Bandoeng, Java, May 16 to 25, 1929. 


** See Dr. Arthur Ruppin, The Jews of Today (New York, 1913), chap. x, “In- 
termarriage.” 


It is true that marital statistics in the United States seem to support the opposite 
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No effort has been made, so far as I know, to determine the pre- 
cise condition under which hybridization actually takes place. Some 
of these conditions are of a rather subtle psychological nature, and 
not easily accessible to observation and description. However, the 
interbreeding of races is ordinarily one of the incidents of cultural 
contact, and amalgamation is, as a matter of fact, one of the indices, 
perhaps the ultimate index, of the extent to which cultural fusion in 
any given case has actually taken place. 

The common market place has always been the natural meeting 
place of peoples of different races and cultures. Men come together 
first of all to effect an exchange of goods and services. As it is be- 
cause men are useful to another that they come together at all, so it 
is because they are different from one another that they are useful. 

When peoples of divergent racial stocks come together to main- 
tain a permanent, common life, a modus vivendi is established, in 
the first instance, on the basis of economic necessity. Under these 
circumstances people of divergent racial stocks ordinarily live, as 
do the gypsies in our modern world, in relations that are symbiotic 
rather than social. In that case they treat one another as utilities 
rather than as persons. It is possible for races to live indefinitely in 
such a condition of symbiosis, contiguous in space, but culturally 
isolated; each group in its own world, and neither enjoying or seek- 
ing status in the other. This seems to be the situation in which all 
pariah people live; but it is true, to some degree, of every people 


thesis. They indicate that, so far as European immigrants are concerned, intermar- 
riage of the immigrant and native population is taking place more rapidly in rural 
communities than in cities. This is due in part to the fact that the so-called “new 
immigration,” in which biological assimilation takes place slowly, is very largely lo- 
cated in the cities. On the other hand, the “old immigration,” which is more closely 
related racially and culturally to the native population, is largely located in the small 
towns and‘in the open country. Furthermore, intermarriage in the case of the old 
immigration is more likely to take place between aliens and natives of the same ethnic 
stocks; German immigrants, for example, marrying German-Americans; Irish, Irish- 
Americans. Under these circumstances, intermarriage between native- and foreign- 
born peoples is not an accurate index of the blending of divergent racial stocks. Of 
the older immigration the Irish have the lowest rate of intermarriage, 299.5 for every ~ 
1,000 marriages. The Germans, with a ratio of 704.7 exogamous unions for every 
1,000 marriages, have the highest. In every case, however, the rate of intermarriage 
is higher among the older than the new immigration (Census Monograph 7: Immi- 
grants and Their Children [1927]). 
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that maintains or seeks to maintain an independent cultural life and 
tradition, while occupying the territory and participating in the 
economic life of another and different cultural group. This was, and 
to some extent is today, the case of the Jew, when, in the very center, 
at the very core of a national and cultural life not quite his own, he 
continued to live in his ghetto more or less an alien and a stranger 
to the community about him.’ 

It is evident that man’s biological and his cultural interests are 
not always in harmony, and that social and political organizations 
are frequently either a compromise or, to speak in sociological 
terms, an accommodation in the attempt to reconcile them. Slavery, 
caste, and even social classes may be regarded, in one of their as- 
pects, as devices for maintaining and enforcing this symbiotic rela- 
tion, and at the same time of limiting more intimate and personal 
contacts. 

Social distances are, however, difficult to maintain, and the 
measures intended to preserve them are invariably only partially 
successful. Furthermore, sexual interest, which is still one of the 
most powerful motives in human conduct, operates independently 
and often counter to the interests represented by the organization 
of society. Romantic love, which is proverbially interested in the 
exotic and unfamiliar, not infrequently crosses racial barriers, and 
is never completely inhibited by class and caste taboos.° 

It follows from what has already been said that hybridization 
does not proceed everywhere and always with the same facility and 
at the same tempo. Statistics of intermarriage of immigrant and 

? Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Chicago, 1928), chap. xiv, “The Social Significance of 
the Ghetto.” See also Ludvig Lewisohn, Israel (New York, 1925). 


* It is psychologically true that only the unfamiliar and not completely controlled 
is interesting. This is the secret of the interest of modern scientific pursuit and of 
games. States of high emotional tension are due to the presentation of the unfamiliar 
—i.e., the unanalyzed, the uncontrolled—to the attention. And although the intimate 
association and @aily familiarity of family life produce affection, they are not fa- 
vorable to the genesis of romantic love) Cognition is so complete that no place is left 
for emotional appreciation. Our common expressions “falling in love” and “love at 
sight” imply, in fact, unfamiliarity; and there can be no question that men and 
women would prefer at present to get mates away from home, even if there were no 
traditional prejudice against the marriage of near kin (W. I. Thomas, Sex and Society 
[Chicago, 1907], pp. 196-97). See also Morris T. Price, Christian Missions and Ori- 
ental Civilization: A Study in Cultural Contact, pp. 286 f. 
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native stocks in the United States indicate that assimilation and 
amalgamation are taking place at different rates in different groups. 
In fact, the rate of intermarriage is different in every different na- 
tionality. 

An investigation based upon 79,704 marriages in New York 
City, out of a total of 71,356 for the years 1908~12, inclusive, 
showed that the intermarriage rates for the Jews and the Negroes \ 
are less than those of all other national or racial groups.* 

The intermarriage ratio of the Negroes born in the United States 
was 1.17 for-every 100 marriages. For Jews born in the United 
States, it was 4.26. The author’s comment is that “just as differ- 
ences of religion explain the low proportion of intermarriages be- 
tween Jews and non-Jews, so differences in color account for the 
small proportion of fusion between Negro and the white.’ 

Not only does interbreeding take place at different rates for dif- 
ferent racial stocks, but the incidental consequences of interbreed- 
ing need to be sharply distinguished. For example, when Jews inter- 
marry with Christians, their children become, nominally at least, 
either Jews or Christians. Under ordinary circumstances the large 
proportion become Christians.° 

On the other hand, when Negroes interbreed with other races, 
the offspring of such unions do not have the same freedom of choice. 
The mixed bloods are either, as in the case of the mulattoes of the 
United States, incontinently classed as Negroes, irrespective of the 
degree of the racial mixture, or they occupy, as half-castes and 
mixed bloods, a position somewhere between the two. In any case, 

“M. A. Drachsler, Intermarriage in New York City: A Statistical Study of the 
Amalgamation of European Peoples (New York, 1921). 


*It is evident that relative numbers and the sex ratio are factors that need to be 
considered here. In Copenhagen, where 89 per cent of the Jews of Denmark live; 
there are 68 mixed marriages to every 100 Jews. But in this instance the proportion 
of Jews in the total population is very small. A. F. Stone (Studies in the American 
Race Problem), quoting the censuses of 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890, where separate 
enumeration of the mulattoes was made, says, “The results disclose the fact that 
where the proportion of negroes to the whites is lowest, the proportion of the mu- 
lattoes to the total negroes was highest.” 

* Prussian statistics of The Religion of Children of Mixed Marriages Living with 
Their Parents show that, according to the census of 1905, of 7,016 children of mixed 
marriages, 1,591, or 22.67 per cent, elected to be Jews, but 5,229, or 74.53 per cent, 
were classed as Christians. See Ruppin, of. cit., pp. 175 f. 
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the mulatto, conscious of his mixed origin, unwilling to accept the 
inferior status of his Negro ancestors, invariably constitutes, even 
in the United States, a distinct racial category and a separate social 
class. The consequence is that the mulatto is never completely 
identified with, or assimilated to, either one race or the other. 

Fouillée says: “In discussions of the race problem there is one 
factor of supreme importance which has been so far disregarded— 
to wit, the opinion or idea which a race has of itself and the influ- 
ence exerted by this idea.”” 

Physical and racial marks, when they become the basis of class 
or caste consciousness, acquire a unique significance because they 
cannot be eradicated. A man may change his costume or his speech, 
but he cannot change his color. 

It is a notorious fact that class and caste distinction have been 
very largely based upon racial differences. Visibility, to use the 
vocabulary of the navy bulletins, seems to determine not merely 
the existence of caste and class distinctions, but the vigor with 
which the discriminations which correspond to them will be en- 
forced. When the physical differences between races are so pro- 
nounced that the hybrids constitute a distinguishable physical 
type, they almost invariably occupy a separate social category and 
are recognized as a distinct class or caste. 

The mulatto, the name given without distinction to all Negro- 
white hybrids of the United States, is not, to be sure, in all cases 
distinguishable either from the black man, on the one hand, or the 
white man, on the other. He is, however, everywhere recognized 
as a distinct class, even though his position and his status are dif- 
ferent in every country in which mixed bloods are sufficiently nu- 
merous to play an independent rdle. 

It is, in fact, the réle which the mulatto plays, and the position 
that he occupies in relation to the black man and the white, that 
determines in every case the character of the existing race relations 
and the local race problem. 

In the United States the mulattoes are on the whole, with some 
important exceptions, the cultural advanced guard and the leaders 


* Alfred Fouillée, “Race from the Sociological Standpoint,” Papers on Inter-Ra- 
cial Problems, ed. G. Spiller (London, 1911). 
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of the Negro people. The two most eminent figures among Negroes 
in the United States, Booker T. Washington, and W. E. B. du Bois, 
were both mixed bloods. In recent years the Negroes have devel- 
oped a literature dealing exclusively with Negro life. Most of the 
contributors to this literature are mulattoes, but the first writer to 
gain general recognition, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, was a full- 
blooded Negro. 

In the West Indies, and particularly in those islands where the 
Negroes are in the majority, the mixed bloods are classed as “col- 
ored,” and enjoy a more or less independent status. They are large- 
ly represented in business, in the professions, and in the so-called 
“white collar’ jobs, and they constitute a respectable middle class 
between the dominant white officials and the black peasantry. In 
South America and particularly in Brazil, where Negroes and mixed 
bloods constitute more than 60 per cent of the population, there is, 
strictly speaking, no color line. Nevertheless, here, as elsewhere, 
the white man is invariably at the top, and the black man and the 
native Indian are at the bottom. Lighter-colored mixed bloods oc- 
cupy the middle positions, and a successful black man generally 
insures his own status and that of his children by marrying a lighter- 
colored woman. As Lacerda puts it: “The mulatto himself en- 
deavors, by marriage, to bring back his descendants to the pure 
white types,” and “The marriages between metis and whites are no 
longer disdained as they formerly were.” The mixed blood rises by 
a process of social and sexual selection, “which removes from the 
descendants of the metis all the characteristic features of the black 
race.””® 

In South Africa, where racial antagonism is more intense than it 
is even in the United States, the situation is a little confused. The 
distinction between the hybrid people and the native blacks is 
everywhere maintained, but the “colored people,” as the mixed 
bloods are called, occupy a higher status in Cape Colony than they 
do in the other provinces. In general, the situation in Cape Colony 
approaches that in Jamaica and other West Indian Islands under 
English domination. In Natal, however, and particularly in the 


*Dr. Jean Baptiste de Lacerda, “The Metis, or Half-Breeds, of Brazil,” ibid. 
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Boer States, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, race rela- 
tions conform more nearly to conditions in the United States.° 


II. THE MENTALITY OF THE MULATTO 


I have discussed in some detail the conditions under which hy- 
bridization ordinarily takes place and the réle which the mixed 
bloods ordinarily play in the community in which they find them- 
selves, because I am convinced, as will appear a little later, that 
what I have called the mentality of the racial hybrid—that is to say, 
his peculiar mental bias, the character of the intelligence which he 
displays, and the general level of the intellectual life he has achieved 
—is very largely due to the social situation in which his mixed ori- 
gin inevitably puts hims"He is biologically the product of divergent 
racial stocks, but just because of that fact he is, at the same time, 
the cultural product of two distinct traditions. He is, so to speak, 
a cultural as well as a racial hybrid. 

There have been numerous attempts in recent years to determine 
with some precision, on the basis of intelligence tests, the native 
ability of the Negro as compared with other racial stocks. These 
investigations, in spite of the industry and ingenuity with which 
they have been carried on, remain inconclusive, largely because of 
the difficulties in distinguishing between the factors of nature and 
nurture, of innate ability and cultural opportunity. For this and 
other reasons, the results obtained have turned out to be capable 
of several different and inconsistent interpretations. 

In general, however, the intelligence tests have shown that at the 
present moment the intellectual niveau of the Negro is consistently 
below that of the white man. On the other hand, the same tests 
have shown the intelligence quotient of the urban population to be 
higher than that of the rural, that of the native white to be superior 
to that of a foreigner, and the mental grade of both native-white and 
Negro populations to be higher in the northern than in the southern 
states.*° 

* Maurice S. Evans, Black and White in South East Africa: A Study in Sociology 
(New York, 1011), chap. x, “The Asiatic and Coloured Sub-problem,” p. 283-309. 


See also Raymond Leslie Buell, The Native Problem in Africa (New York, 1928), 
Vol. I: South Africa, pp. 58-155. 


* Carl C. Brigham, Study of American Intelligence (Princeton, 1923). See also 
G. O. Ferguson, “White and Colored Schools of Virginia as Measured by the Ayers 
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When attempts have been made to distinguish between the intel- 
lectual capacities of pure and mixed bloods, the results obtained 
have generally shown that the mulattoes were superior to the Ne- 
groes. In all cases, however, the literate members of both races 
made a better showing than the illiterates, and the literate Negroes 
ranked higher than the illiterate whites. The whole question of the 
intelligence tests, so far as they bear upon the comparative innate 
mental capacities of the black man and the white, have been care- 
fully and critically reviewed by Edward Byron Reuter in his vol- 
ume, The American Race Problem: A Study of the Negro.™ 

Summing up the results of the United States Army tests upon 
Negroes and whites made during the mobilization of the Army in 
1917, Dr. Reuter says: 

Certain . . . . facts of interest and significance appear as the data of the 
examinations are studied. In all cases the literate members of every race made 
a better showing than the illiterates. Irrespective of the section of the country, 
the literate Negroes ranked higher than the illiterate whites. The Northern 
Negroes very greatly surpassed the Italians in America. In the Alpha tests the 
New York Negroes made approximately the same ranking as the Alabama 
whites, while in the Beta tests the New York Negroes ranked approximately 
nine points superior to the Alabama whites. That is, the New York Negroes, 
on the basis of the tests, and in whatever the tests measure, are equal to or 
slightly superior to the whites of Alabama. Very clearly the accident of a 


Southern birth is a determining element in intelligence, as measured by the 
Army tests. 


This means that the tests made to determine innate racial ca- 
pacity may be, and possibly should be, interpreted as demonstrat- | 
ing that intelligence, so far as it is at present possible to measure it, 
is due to “increased education, greater freedom in social contact, 
greater incentives, higher economic status,” rather than to innate / 


Index,” School and Society, XII (1920), 171-74; “The Psychology of the Negro, an 
Experimental Study,” Archives of Psychology (New York, April, 1916), No. 36. See 
also M. J. Mayo, “The Mental Capacity of the American Negro,” ibid., IV, No. 28 
(1913). See also Barbara Stoddard Burke, “A Summary of Literature on the Deter- 
mination of the Intelligence Quotient and the Educational Quotient,” Twenty-sev- 
enth Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education (1928). 


™ Op. cit. (New York, 1927), pp. 91-92. See also Margaret Mead, “The Methodol- 
ogy of Racial Testing: Its Significance for Sociology,” American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, XXXI, No. 5 (March, 1926), 657-67. 
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and unalterable traits, as other interpreters of the results have con- 
tended. 

If attempts to measure the native intelligence of Negroes have 
failed to show the differences that were expected, there is, never- 
theless, no question at all in regard to the actual superiority of the 
mulatto in comparison to the Negro, provided superiority is meas- 
ured by present achievements and by the relative status of each in 
the existing social order. Everywhere the mixed blood has, with 
certain outstanding exceptions, outclassed the Negro. Whatever 
estimate future investigators may put upon the native ability of 
either racial group, and without reference to what the future may 
show, the mixed blood as a class has shown himself more enterpris- 
ing, and his progress, accordingly, has been more rapid. Not only 
in the learned professions and in politics, but particularly in litera- 
ture and the expressive arts, the mulatto has outdistanced the Ne- 
gro. This is perhaps less true in South Africa and the West Indies 
than it is in South America and the United States. Speaking of the 
metis of South America, Lacerda says: 

No one, however, can dispute that they are keenly intelligent and have a 
disposition for letters and science, and a fairly political capacity. The metis of 
Brazil have given birth down to our own time to poets of no mean inspiration, 
painters, sculptors, distinguished musicians, magistrates, lawyers, eloquent 
orators, remarkable writers, medical men, and engineers, who have been un- 
rivalled in their technical skill and professional ability. As politicians they are 
clever, insinuating, and very acute in profiting by any favourable opportunity 


to secure a position; they are usually energetic and courageous in the struggle, 
in which they use every weapon with equal zest. 


Even in Haiti, where the black man first gained his personal free- 
dom and his national independence, a relatively small number of 
mixed bloods, constituting less than ro per cent of the whole popu- 
lation, hold most of the public offices and carry on most of the pro- 
fessions.*” 

Here, as elsewhere, however, the mixed bloods have had no 
monopoly of the superior positions. The black man who succeeds 
in demonstrating superior ability is almost certain to be adopted 
into the mulatto aristocracy. If he then marries, as he usually does, 


* Lothrop Stoddard, The French Revolution in San Domingo (New York, 1914). 
See also The Magic Isle (New York, 1928). 
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a mulatto vife, his children will inherit, by that fact, the superior 
status of the mixed blood. 

The disposition of the black man who has achieved distinction 
to marry into the mulatto class, referred to by Lacerda in his “Ob- 
servations on the Metis of Brazil,” is so characteristic of the Negro 
in the United States that it has been maintained that the superiority 
of the mulatto is due in large part, at least, to social and sexual se- 
lection.** 

This would seem to indicate that Negro aristocracy, like that of 
the English, is maintained in what is probably the only way any 
aristocracy can in the long run be maintained, namely, by syste- 
matically recruiting its members from the ranks of the inferior 
classes. However the mulatto may have achieved his present su- 
periority, there seems to be no question that it exists and can be 
measured as soon as a Satisfactory criterion of superiority can be 
found. In the study of the mulatto to which reference has already 
been made, Dr. E. B. Reuter undertook this task. He collected from 
all available sources a list of persons who were recognized by Ne- 
groes themselves as in some way exceptional. The lists he obtained 
in this way constitute a kind of Negro Who’s Who.* 

The inquiry as finally made took into consideration the relative 
status of 4,267 persons, of whom 614 were men and 3,650 were 
women, all of them persons rated by Negroes themselves as in some 
sense exceptional. Of this number it was found that 447 were full 
bloods, and 3,820 were mulattoes. This means that while the ratio 
of full bloods to mixed bloods in the Negro population at the time 

* “The mulatto group continually is being improved by the addition to it of the 
best blood of the Negro race. The black man of ability, in almost every case, marries 
into the mulatto caste; and his children, with whatever of their father’s superior 
mentality they inherit, are mulattoes. So far as his superiority is inherited, it becomes 
an asset to the mulatto group. The black man of greatest ability, perhaps, of any 
black man in the race is married to a light-colored mulatto woman. The most widely 
known black man of the race has a wife who is near white. The black man who ap- 
proached nearer to genius than any other man the race has produced, married a light 
mulatto. The rule is almost without an exception that the black man of consequence 
marries into the mulatto caste. The mulatto group thus, on the assumption of the 
transmission of superior mental capacity, tends to become not only a culturally but a 
biologically superior group” (Edward Byron Reuter, The Mulatto in the United 
States [Boston, 1918], pp. 396-97). 

* Ibid., p. 186. 
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this study was made was about 4 to 1, the ratio of mulattoes to Ne- 
groes of full blood among the 4,000 leaders of the race was 8% tor. 
The thing may be stated more emphatically: On the basis accepted 
for the purposes of this study, the chances of a mulatto child of de- 
veloping into a leader of his race are thirty-four times as great as 
the chances of a black child. Twenty per cent of mixed bloods 
among the American Negroes have produced 85 per cent of the 
race’s superior men. 


III. THE MULATTO AS A PERSONALITY TYPE 


It is often said of the mulattoes, as of mixed bloods generally, 
that they inherit the vices of both parent-races and the virtues of 
neither.’ It is, however, notoriously difficult to assess moral quali- 
ties, particularly since traits which under certain circumstances 
may be regarded as vices are under other circumstances reckoned 
as virtues. 

It is, in any case, interesting that there are, or seem to be, char- 
acteristics which, whether they are the results of one kind of cross- 


ing or another, are attributed to mixed bloods as such. It suggests, 
what has indeed been asserted, that the mixed blood, without re- 
spect to his racial origin and merely because of the rdle he is called 
upon to play, constitutes a distinct personality type. Mulattoes, as 
a class, exhibit certain personality traits which distinguish them 
from Negroes, with whom they are identified in the United States 
and South Africa, as well as from the whites, with whom they are 


* “There is a widely accepted theory that the result of a union between white and 
black, or indeed between white and any coloured and backward people, is a breed 
which seems to combine all the weaknesses and vices of both parent stocks and none 
of the virtues of either. This does not seem to me to apply in the case of these Eur- 
Africans. Physically they are a fine people, in s>me cases with a colour and complex- 
ion distinctly attractive, not the sickly yellow of many other half-breeds, but a light 
brown with a tinge of red; both men and women often large, robust, well set up, 
with a tendency to corpulence, and with good features. They do not often display 
the energy and will power of their fathers, but to some extent this is due to lack of 
opportunity, their undefined status and anomalous position, and the deadening influ- 
ence of their narrow and restricted environment. In any case they do not substan- 
tiate the somewhat cynical generalization I have quoted, for their general conduct is 
good, and they do not seem to have any specially vicious tendencies” (Evans, op. cit., 
Pp. 300). 
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disposed to identify themselves elsewhere.** They are, as I have 
said, more enterprising than the Negroes, more restless, aggressive, 
and ambitious. The Negro, by contrast, is described by one who has 
known them on the plantations in the South as “‘docile, tractable and 
unambitious,” and invariably contented and happy “when free from 
the influence of the mulatto and the white man.” ‘The author is de- 
scribing a character of the Negro peasant with whom the black man 
is ordinarily identified.*’ 

The mulatto and the mixed blood are often sensitive and self- 
conscious to an extraordinary degree. They do not have, on the 
other hand, the imsouciance and naiveté which makes the Negro 
invariably so ingratiating and agreeable a companion. Mulattoes, 
also, are keenly aware of the defects of the Negro, but because their 
status is so intimately bound up with his, they are not able to view 
these defects with the same objectivity and tolerance as the white 
man does.** 

One of the consequences of his more intense self-consciousness is 
that the mulatto lives at a higher tension than the Negro. He is 
more intelligent because, for one thing, he is more stimulated, and, 
for another, takes himself more seriously.’® 

We are bound to recognize the fact that intelligence, like con- 
sciousness, is an incident of action, and the intellectual attainment 
of an individual or a race is a function of their activities. Restless- 
ness, while not identified with thought, and not in any sense a sub- 
stitute for it, is nevertheless the first and most elementary response 

* E. B. Reuter, “The Personality of the Mixed Blood,” Publication of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, XXII, 52-59. 


* Alfred H. Stone, “The Mulatto Factor in the Race Problem,” Atlantic Monthly, 
XCI, 658-62. See also Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem. 


*See W. H. Thomas, The American Negro: What He Was, What He Is, and 
What He May Become, for a frank and candid expression of the attitude of the mu- 
latto toward the Negro at the date this volume was published (1901). It must be re- 
membered, however, that attitudes change and, with the gradual rise of the Negro, 
the traditional attitude of the mulatto toward him has been greatly modified. 

* See a paper by W. E. B. du Bois, “The Talented Tenth,” in the volume, The 
Negro Problem, by Booker T. Washington and others. This is a plea for the higher 
education of the Negro. It is based on the general conception that the Negro masses 
can only hope to improve their status as a result of the advances made by the so-called 
“talented tenth.” This talented tenth, however, was composed then, as it is now, very 
largely of mixed bloods. 
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to a problematical situation that requires reflection. The restless- 
ness, aggressiveness, and what may perhaps be described as the 
general egocentric behavior of the mulatto as compared to the Ne- 
gro may, and probably does, have a temperamental basis. They are 
usually attributed, sometimes by the mulattoes themselves, to the 
infusion of the blood of the dominant race. These lines are from a 
poem entitled ‘““The Mulatto to His Critics,”’ which at once reflects 
temper and explains, in terms of popular psychology, the tempera- 
ment of the mulatto. 

Ashamed of my race? 

And of what race am I? 

I am many in one. 

Through my veins there flows the blood 

Of Red Man, Black Man, Briton, Celt and Scot, 

In warring clash and tumultuous riot.?° 

Temperament in the case of the mulatto has, however, been rein- 
forced by tradition—tradition that goes back to the days of slavery 
and life on the plantation. The mulatto slaves claimed and were 
granted privileges on account of their color. Frances Kemble, in her 
reminiscences of life on a Georgia plantation, relates that she was 
accosted one day by a mulatto woman whe wanted to be put in some 
other form of work than field labor. She stated that hoeing in the 
fields was particularly hard on her “or account of her color,” and 
then explained that “being a mulatto she considered field labor a 
degradation.” 

Anyone at all jamiliar with the records of plantation life will re- 
call numerous incidents which clearly, though quite unconsciously, 
reveal the fact that the mulatto was, so to speak, the favored child, 
the “white-haired boy” of the plantation. 

The mulatto made a better appearance than the Negro and was 
chosen for that reason, as well as for others, to be the house servant. 
In the homes of well-to-do planters he acquired the manners of the 
superiors with whom he was associated. The mulatto slaves, partly 
because they were so largely house servants, and sometimes the 
children of their master, were the first to be emancipated. Of the 


* Joseph S. Cotter, Jr., in Negro Poets and Their Poems (Washington, D.C., 
1923), by Robert T. Curlin. 


* Frances A. Kemble, Residence on a Georgia Plantation, p. 194. 
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Negroes in the southern states in 1860, but 10 per cent were free. 
On the other hand, of the mulattoes, 40 per cent were free.”” 

Mulattoes, partly because they were the first to gain their free- 
dom, were very largely concentrated in cities, in both the South 
and the North.”* Some of them, particularly in the port cities of the 
southern states—Charlestown, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans— 
were sufficiently well to do to be themselves owners of slaves and 
thus able to give their children the advantages of a relatively su- 
perior education, either abroad or in the northern states. In Charles- 
town and in New Orleans there was and is a colored aristocracy 
composed of these mixed bloods and their descendants. In spite of, 
or just because of, the fact that they were so generally the favored 
class among the slaves, the mulattoes, in proportion to their num- 
bers, seem to have furnished a larger quota of fugitive slaves. It 
was from these fugitive slaves that the ranks of the antislavery so- 
cieties in the North were recruited. Among these fugitive slaves the 
most conspicuous was Frederick Douglas, himself a mulatto, a dis- 
tinguished orator, and the first man of Negro blood to achieve a 
national reputation. 

The mulatto and the mixed blood are, for the reasons I have de- 
scribed, the product of a double inheritance, biological and cultural, 
that is different from that of the black man. If the mulatto displays 
intellectual characteristics and personality traits superior to and 
different from those of the black man, it is not because of his bio- 
logical inheritance merely, but rather more, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, because of his more intimate association with the superior 
cultural group. 

Furthermore, the mixed blood, with the indubitable evidence in 
his features and in the color of his skin of his kinship with the domi- 
nant white race, was bound to reflect that whatever justification 
there was for holding the black man in a position of permanent in- 


™ See Reuter, The Mulatto, p. 113, where the census figures for 1850 are recorded. 


* In Savannah, Georgia, in 1860, 18.1 per cent of the Negro population were mu- 
lattoes; in the rest of the state the proportion of the mixed to pure bloods was 8.2. 
In Charlestown, S.C., the proportion of mixed to pure bloods was 28.2; the rest of the 
state was 5.5. In New Orleans 48.9 per cent of the Negro population was mulatto, 
and in the rest of the state the proportion of the mixed to pure bloods was 11.0. See 
ibid., p. 115. 
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subordination, it did not apply to the same extent to the brown. The 
black man might dream of a return to Africa, to the land of his 
fathers, in order to set up there an independent state where he might 
work out his own salvation and that of his race. But such future 
could not appeal with the same force to the mixed blood, particu- 
larly since his father was in most instances a white man, while his 
mother was frequently an Indian. As a matter of fact, the amount 
of Indian blood in a mulatto is considerable, much larger than is 
generally recognized, and the brown man has, very naturally, clung 
to the traditions of his white and Indian ancestor. All this has con- 
tributed to make him a very different man physically and culturally 
from the Negro and, above all, to give him a very different concep- 
tion of himself. This is, in part at least, the basis of that restless- 
ness and instability to which reference is so frequently made in 
writings on the subject of mixed races. 

So far as the existing intellectual superiority of the mixed bloods 
requires an explanation other than that of heredity, I am disposed 
to find it in the stimulating influences of his unique environment.” 
The mulatto shares more or less completely the life-experiences of 
two unassimilated races. He is not able, for that reason, to identify 
himself completely with either. The situation is at once anomalous 
and untenable, and it imposes upon the mulatto, foremostly and 
before all others, the task of finding a solution. This task, which is, 
for the mixed blood, so intimate and personal a matter, is at the 
same time difficult enough to call into action all his energies. The 
race has, in fact, become, in the United States at least, the center 


* Lacerda is convinced that mixed bloods frequently achieve an intellectual su- 
periority which cannot be explained by heredity. He said: “Galton’s deductions in 
regard to hybridity in animals cannot be wholly applied to human half-breeds. In 
the case of man there is an inheritance of moral and intellectual qualities that follows 
no fixed and absolute rules. Under the influence of agencies of which we do not know 
the nature, the intellectual qualities often reach, in the mixed progeny of the white 
and black, a degree of superiority which cannot be explained in terms of heredity, 
either remote or proximate. Some unknown force gives rise in them to an intelli- 
gence that is capable of developing to a pitch that neither of the parents could reach. 
It is, in fact, common to find, as the offspring of a white of very mediocre intelli- 
gence, mated with a negress of the lowest grade of culture, an individual of consid- 
erable intellectual power; just as if one of the effects of crossing in the case of man 
was precisely to improve the intelligence, or the moral and reflective qualities which 
distinguish individuals of the two races crossed” (p. 380). 
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and focus of the intellectual life of the whole Negro race. It has so 
completely absorbed the interest and attention of a certain number 
of the intellectuals of the race as to become to them an obsession. 

It is inevitable that an interest so dominating and actual should 
have a profound influence, not only upon the intelligence, but upon 
the personality of the mixed blood, who is, by his very origin, more 
directly concerned than anyone else. It is certainly true of the 
mixed bloods of the United States, who have achieved real distinc- 
tion, that they have often displayed a degree of intelligence of which 
their parents were apparently quite incapable. This is eminently 
true in the case of Frederick Douglas and Booker T. Washington, 
who in their day and time were the two most eminent leaders of 
their race. Both were born in slavery and had, for that reason, very 
little opportunity for an education of a formal sort. Both were, no 
doubt, men of superior native intelligence, but it was the conjunc- 
ture of events and the réles which each in his time was called upon 
to play that enabled them to achieve the distinction and exercise the 
influence upon national affairs which they actually did. It was in 
their tasks, and in the association and activities which these tasks 
imposed, that these men gained their education.” 

It has been the disposition of the mixed bloods, wherever they 
have been denied the status of the dominant race, to compensate 
themselves by withdrawing from association with the Negro and 
establishing a separate caste. Where they have succeeded in com- 
pletely segregating themselves, as they have in some instances in 
South Africa and the United States, they have either deteriorated, 
physically and culturally, or they have at best remained stationary 
and not shared in the general economic and cultural progress of the 
race as a whole. This is true of the little mulatto aristocracies that 
established themselves in Charlestown and New Orleans before the 
Civil War. It is particularly true of those little isolated communi- 
ties of mixed Indian, Negro, and white populations—peoples that 
established themselves in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, 
or in other settlements on the outskirts of civilization in other parts 


* See Booker T. Washington, My Larger Education, and Frederick Douglas, My 
Life and Times. 
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of the southern states. These communities of free Negro and In- 
dian origin withdrew themselves during slavery days from inti- 
mate association, not only with the black man, but with the white, 
in order to maintain their freedom and to escape identification with 
the despised free-Negro class. They now frequently claim to be 
white but are not accepted as such. 

In these isolated settlements the mixed bloods succeeded in 
achieving their independence and securing for themselves recogni- 
tion as distinct from either the Negroes or the mulattoes. They 
were given, for one thing, separate schools, separate from both 
Negro and white, but they did not escape in this way the inevitable 
deterioration which isolation from participation in the cultural life 
of the larger community invariably brings.”* 

The same thing seems to have taken place in the case of the 
Griquas, a mixed-blood people of South Africa, as has taken place 
in these isolated mixed-blood communities in the southern states. 
Maurice Evans, speaking of the Griquas, says: “The Griquas area 
degenerate, demoralized, dissolute people, weak, lazy and thrift- 
less.””** 

Even the so-called “cape colored” of Cape Colony, South Africa, 
who long enjoyed in that colony a freedom and a status which was 
not accorded them elsewhere in South Africa, are, according to re- 
cent reports, declining in numbers relative to other elements in the 
population. “Apparently,” says Leslie Buell, “this group [cape 
colored] which contains some of the leading non-Europeans in 
South Africa is beginning to degenerate.””* 

While it is true that the mulatto in the United States, as is the 
case of the mixed blood generally, has been disposed to escape from 
the racial coil in which his origin and his history have involved him 
by separating himself from the masses of the Negro race, the vigor 
with which the racial line has been drawn against him has compelled 
him to take another course. 

More and more in the course of his struggle for position and 

* See Arthur Esterbrook and Ivan V. McDougall, Mongrel Virginians: The Win 


Tribe. This study is devoted particularly to one of these hybrid racial groups but 
contains references to eleven others in that general region of the Blue Ridge. 


* Quoted in Black and White in the Southern States, pp. 25-26. 
* Op. cit., 1, 11. 
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status in the white’s man world the brown man has chosen to throw 
in his fortunes with the black and make the Negro’s cause his own. 
He has made himself not merely the leader but the teacher, the in- 
terpreter, and in some sense the emancipator of the race. In this 
struggle the black man, as education has been more widely diffused, 
has begun to play a more important réle. However, the mulatto, in 
spite of his smaller numbers, still largely represents the intellectual 
class of the race. 

This struggle, gathering in breadth and intensity, which Lothrop 
Stoddard has described as “the rising tide of color,” has been at 
once an inspiration and a discipline to the mulatto. What is more, 
it has given him a cause and a career, the influence of which upon his 
intellectual life can hardly be overestimated, for intelligence and in- 
tellectual life, as I have said before, are incidents of action, and it is 
only the sense of participation in the great action that gives indi- 
viduals or races the courage and the élan that is necessary to rise 
from a lower to that higher cultural level of intellectual life which is 
standard in the modern world. 
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TWO RACIAL ISLANDS IN ALABAMA 


HORACE MANN BOND 
Fisk University 
ABSTRACT 


Contact between a dominant group and a subordinate group results, through mis- 
cegenation, in a third group midway between the two parent-stocks. This third group 
seeks identification with the dominant group, although the latter may deny such iden- 
tification. At the same time, because of the characteristics identifying it with the 
dominant group, it protests against identification with the subordinate group, to which 
it holds itself superior, and it achieves a status much above that occupied by the sub- 
ordinate parent-group. This formula of race, which is descriptive of many situations, 
may be applied with exactitude to two racial islands in America, the Creoles and the 
Cajuns, both in Alabama. Although quite different in social traits and qualities—in 
industry, in thrift and cleanliness, in social organization, in intellectual ability, in cul- 
ture—these two groups are alike in having to occupy distinctive social positions, on 
the one hand disclaimed by their white parent-groups and on the other hand them- 


selves disclaiming their Negro parents. They equally demonstrate the applicability of 
the formula of race in America. 
I 


Recent speculations regarding race have received the benefit of 
a theoretical structure, or mold, which serves as a highly useful for- 
mula in classifying modes of racial contact and in predicting the 
course of future interracial developments. This formula, the contri- 
bution of such sociologists as Park and Reuter, among others, may 
be simplified as follows: Given a dominant race A, establishing 
contact with a subordinate race B, there tends to develop through 
miscegenation an intermediate group C, midway between the two 
parent-stocks. The new group, C, possessing as it does many of the 
physical characteristics of the dominant group A, will seek identifi- 
cation with the superior group in its thinking and social intercourse. 
Although this equality of exchange may be denied the hybrid group 
by the superior parent-stock, the sense of superiority inherent in the 
hybrid group because of those characteristics which ally it with 
group A, as well as a partial recognition of such superiority to the 
subordinate group B by the superior half of the hybrid’s progeni- 
tors, serve as an advantage in propelling the newer group forward 
to a status far superior to that occupied by the subordinate parent- 
group. In many instances this marginal situation aids in producing 
individuals of exceptional ability, even in comparison with types 
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produced by the dominant group, which lacks the peculiar stimula- 
tion afforded by the intermediate position of group C. 

In the process of miscegenation, of course, the members of the 
dominant group never anticipate social acceptance while engaged 
in giving their physical traits to their bastard offspring. That prob- 
lem, unfortunately, always arises when individuals are found with 
mixed blood who clamor for social acceptance. The usual result has 
been that the dominant group, after destroying the purity of both 
parent-stocks, blandly hoists the bars against these left-handed 
children in the sacred name of racial purity. The Anglo-Saxon 
Purity League, and other creations of the “Nordic delusion,” are 
instances of this untimely attention to the barn door after the horse 
has fled. 

The South Europeans have been more catholic in this respect. 
The Gaul, or the Spaniard, and the colonist among Latin peoples 
generally, has in the past found little to choose between his curly- 
haired son by an aboriginal mother and his other curly-haired son 
by the wife of his own people. But the Anglo-Saxon tradition is as 
dominant in this field of racial hybridization as it is in the field of 
colonial penetration, and for the same reason—its more extensive 
scope. There are as many obvious instances of the formula and its 
workings as there are situations involving contact of Europeans 
with native peoples. Better known than others, perhaps, are the 
Sino-European of the Pacific Orient, the Hindu half-breeds, dear to 
fiction and fable, and the hybrid peoples created in this country by 
contact of whites and American Indians. Who has not heard the 
musical comedy, or read the short-story, or seen the cinema where 
there is put forth the sad fate of the beautiful half-breed maiden ex- 
piring in devoted agony, after laying down her life to foil the ugly 
half-breed villain in order that her pure-bred lover and his equally 
pure-bred white mate might live happily ever after? 

Much smoke, some fire; the theme could not be so popular if it 
had no basis in fact. One has but to turn to the neighboring islands 
of the Caribbean to find this tragi-comedy of racial hybridization in 
full swing today. In Haiti there is, and always has been, a clean- 
cut cleavage between whites, blacks, and mulatto intermediates, 
with the exception of the period initiated by the massacre of the 
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early French plantation-owners and brought to a conclusion by the 
intervention of the marines. In Jamaica it exists today, as anyone 
familiar with the customs of that island or the fulminations of Mar- 
cus Garvey can testify. In South Africa one can point to the Reho- 
bother Bastaards, painstakingly described by Fischer, or to the 
“colored” peoples of the cape as distinctly separated in law and cus- 
tom from the “natives.” 

In our own United States, the land of perfect liberty, where all 
men are created equal, the situation assuredly gives pause in the 
application of the formula. There is no ripple of amusement or dis- 
belief from an audience when a speaker who looks like the latest 
edition of Wendell Phillips’ “blue-eyed Anglo-Saxon” passionately 
declaims upon “the necessity that all of us black men in America 
and the world stand together!’’ For the speaker means a very defi- 
nite thing, if not exactly what he says, and his audience knows it. 
Time was when there were blue-vein societies and other organiza- 
tions of like ilk among Negroes in this country, but they seem 
largely to have disintegrated, owing to two happy chances of for- 
tune. The first has been that those who were so much like the domi- 
nant group as to demand and desire full fellowship to the extent of 
seclusion from the subordinate group have in great part folded 
their tents and crept quietly into the ranks of the whites, with no 
more flurry about it. The other fortunate thing has been the un- 
yielding refusal of the dominant group to accept any of its hybrid 
progeny, if known as such, no matter how highly infused with the 
superior strain, into its domestic councils. In this country the pub- 
lic acceptance of the dictum of the sheriff in Show-Boat—“One drop 
of nigger blood makes you a nigger! ”’—has done countless good for 
the Negro, as it has served to focus his energies and that of all his 
potential leaders upon the immediate task of racial survival. There 
is here no widespread wasting of energies or efforts on the creation 
and maintenance of an intermediate group. 

Yet the formula may aptly be applied to America, land though it 
be of variation from the expected social norm. If the theoretical 
implications of the entire situation were not enough to prove it, 
there are certain points where its full weight may be applied with 
exactitude. Leaving out of account the instances more highly ex- 
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ploited by the fictioneers and sentimentalists, and even our friends 
the sociologists, the writer has recently come upon two isolated ra- 
cial islands which demonstrate as in a microcosm all of the major 
problems of race in the country at large. 


II 


Baldwin County, Alabama, is the seat of the first of these racial 
islands. The county itself presents one of the most remarkable 
hodgepodges conceivable even in the America in which we live. 
There is a large Greek colony, communistic in structure, located at 
Loxley. There are French, Polish, Italian, Scandinavian, German, 
Bohemian, and Croatian colonies. Besides these foreign-language 
groups, there are two religious colonies in a settlement of Quakers 
near Fairhope and another of Amish Mennonites, a sect of the 
Hooker Mennonites. The ever present Negro is here as tenant, 
small-farm-owner, and laborer in the numerous turpentine and 
naval-store plants in the woodlands and swamps. 

At Fairhope is the well-known Single Tax Colony, made pros- 
perous by intelligence as well as by a fortunate rise in real-estate 
values facilitated by the development of the Gulf Coast region and 
the recent construction of the Cochrane Bridge across Mobile Bay. 
Also located in this little town which resembles Indiana more than 
Alabama is the Organic School, where the devoted disciples of Ma- 
rietta Johnson pursue the ideal of a “free” school with a zeal found 
only in idealists wedded to a novel idea. 

To reach the home of the peculiar racial group in question, one 
leaves the Old Spanish Trail at the eastern head of the Cochrane 
Bridge, and drives south through Fairhope along Mobile Bay. Ten 
or fifteen miles beyond is the pleasant little village of Magnolia 
Springs, and one is in the sandy Gulf Coast soil where these people 
have their farms and community life. They call themselves “Cre- 
oles,” and their white neighbors qualify the term by calling them 
“Nigger Creoles.” The question of Negro blood has long been a 
sensitive spot with the Creole population of Louisiana and other 
southern states, but in Baldwin County it means only one thing to 
the dominant white class: some degree of Negro extraction. 

The very houses announce a different community. They are 
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small and weather-beaten, but with none of the ugly rawness char- 
acteristic of the newer cottages of white farm-owners, or the desti- 
tution usually noticeable in the Negro plantation cabins. Picket 
fences, whitewashed and prim, surround the yards, which are neat 
and orderly. The farm land around shows evidence of careful till- 
age. 

Our first stop was to inquire at a farmhouse as to the road to take 
to reach the nearest Creole school. Directions were crisp and exact. 
The women who directed us, an elderly woman and a girl, were 
typical of all the women we saw in this community, with brown 
skins, black hair, and pleasant features. They spoke with the dia- 
lect of the southern white lowlander, and with the same inflection 
and intonation. 

A stop at a little crossroads store where the young Creole clerk 
volunteered more information led us still farther into the intricacies 
of life among the Magnolia Springs Creoles. The clerk was a small 
man whose complexion had a hint of reddish brown, and he was one 
of the few men in the community who bore a French family name. 
He claimed to be the great-grandson of an officer in Napoleon’s 
Grande Armée. He had come to the Baldwin County community 
from across the bay. He gave as his reason the decay of the Creole 
community in Mobile County, and stated that this disintegration 
was almost complete. 

I was able to visit this other Creole community in Mobile County, 
a community located on Mon Louis Island some fifteen miles south 
of Mobile. There the decomposition of the system was very evi- 
dent, noticeable in an increasing number of intermarriages with 
those who claimed no other race than Negro, and by the acceptance 
of teachers known to be Negroes if they were sufficiently light in 
complexion to “pass” for Creoles, and if they were good Catholics. 
The Baldwin County Creoles, we were told, would never accept a 
Negro teacher, Catholic or not. One innocent young man had been 
sent to the Creole community as a teacher some years in the past, 
only to be forced to leave precipitously soon after his appearance 
at the schoolhouse. For all this, it is a fact that forty or fifty years 
ago the Creoles of Baldwin County had Negro teachers and made 
no objection. Apparently this indicates that the struggle for sur- 
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vival has grown more acute, and outside pressure has forced them 
to a greater group consciousness as a survival measure. 

The first Creole school was an ordinary building located near a 
small Catholic chapel. The teacher was a young white man who 
looked at me speculatively as we approached. As we were inspect- 
ing the Negro schools of the county, and the county superintendent 
had listed the Creole schools among this number, the white member 
of our party suggested that I should stay at this school while he went 
on to the next one to administer the tests we were using as a means 
of discovering pupil achievement. The teacher was clearly at a loss. 
At first hand he was unable to determine with which group I was to 
be classified, and he was at some pains not to insult me if I were a 
Creole. Finally, he came bluntly to the point. 

“What do you call yourself?” 

In some surprise I hastened to give what I thought was the ob- 
vious answer: “Why, I’m a Negro.” 

The need for hedging was gone. “Well, I’ll tell you; of course 
I’m not prejudiced, but if some of these Creoles heard that a nigger 
was up here giving tests to their children, I don’t know what would 
happen.” 

There is, perhaps, little need to add that it was decided that the 
white member of the party should administer tests at both schools. 

The children proved to be remarkably alert. They scored above 
the standards expected even of white children of their age and classi- 
fication, on the basis of nation-wide standards. These standards are 
based on the performance of children representative of urban as 
well as of rural systems, and rural children generally may be ex- 
pected to score below these standards. The contrast in their work 
was all the more striking because of long months spent in handling 
classrooms of plantation Negro children, whose preparation for the 
type of response called for by the tests is especially poor. 

In the accompanying figure the results of tests given to Creoles, 
Negroes, and Cajuns is graphically displayed, in comparison with 
the national standards based on pupil performance. With the excep- 
tion of the third grade, where the difference was but slight, the Cre- 
ole children exceeded the national standards for each grade. Figures 
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for the seventh and eighth grades were unobtainable because the 
Creole schools did not have these grades. 

Why are these children superior? They have excellent teachers, 
but these can hardly be judged to be better than those in the large 
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Grade 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Creoles o-0-0-0-0-0— Negroes 
National Norms —<—-—- — Cajuns 


Fic. 1.—Scores of Creoles, Cajuns, and Negroes by school grade in Stanford 
Achievement Test. 


white consolidated schools in the county. The fact that both schools 
are small should, with the fact that the clientéle is altogether rural, 
militate against superior performance. The significant fact is that 
with all of these negative conditions which ordinarily would be ex- 
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pected to result in a low score for the children they make an excep- 
tional score. 

In color, the children ranged from shades of brown to white. 
The darkest of the children could have found entrée into more cos- 
mopolitan circles where the presence of dark South Europeans is 
usual. Children may be observed attending white schools in Mo- 
bile, just across the bay, who are every whit as dark in complexion, 
and whose hair is as curly as is typical of the Creole children. There 
was a Startling similarity in their physiognomies, regardless of the 
wide variations in color. 

From the first school we went on to the next and last Creole 
school. Another white teacher, the wife of the man who presided 
over the other school, welcomed us into her neat room, looking for 
all the world like a little Hoosier schoolhouse set down in southern 
Alabama. From the statements of our guides, as well as the opin- 
ions of the male teacher, we had expected to find a group much dif- 
ferent from the first group, for the second school was reputed to be 
the more aristocratic of the two. There prevailed even in this little 
community of some two hundred families a cleavage along lines of 
color, and while the presence of darker children, we had been told, 
was tolerated, it was pre-eminently a school for the Creole élite, 
where distinction was based on lightness of complexion. To the eye 
of the uninitiated, no such cleavage was evident. The same blue 
eyes, brown skins, flaxen hair, curly hair, and all other combinations 
seen at the first school were present here. The distinction is one 
made largely by the heads of the families which control the twe 
schools. It would be very easy for these people to have a well- 
equipped central school to take the place of the two temporary 
structures now used. Two things prevent. In the first place, they 
are afraid to consolidate the schools and accept state aid because 
this might place them under the control of the county superintend- 
ent even more definitely than they now are, and that functionary 
could then assign Negro teachers to their school. In the second 
place, the lighter Creoles of the second school’s trustee board will 
not agree to send their children to the other school where the mem- 


bers of two or three darker families are represented on the trustee 
board. 
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This situation results in some interesting developments. Chil- 
dren living within a stone’s throw of the first school drive five miles 
past it to attend the other school. Often, we are told, a family in 
which a light complexion predominates will bring into the world a 
child darker than its parents or the other children in the family, 
The child so unfortunate occupies a different position in the house- 
hold. One father had a son much darker than himself. When he 
left the Creole community he passed his son off as his chauffeur, 
and so rose superior to the barriers of race in his own case. 

The children in the second school were as able as in the first. 
Again one must credit the efficiency of a good teacher. There are 
those, of course, who would prefer to explain the superiority of 
these Creole children on the basis of their white blood. But they 
are superior to white children, and the situation existing with regard 
to the ability of children in the other racial island visited does not 
sustain this impression. 

All of these Creoles are Catholics, and staunch believers. They 
feel themselves immeasurably superior to the “turpentine niggers” 
around them, and so they are in many ways. They are not allowed 
to enter the white schools, and so their education is confined to the 
sixth grade of the local schools. They could send their children to 
the Negro high school for Baldwin County, located only twenty 
miles away at Daphne; but no Creole would lower himself by al- 
lowing his child to go to school with “niggers.” As a result, they are 
completely cut off from outside association, and their persistence 
for some time to come seems to be guaranteed by their inability, on 
the one hand, to enter into another world, and their refusal, on the 
other, to assimilate with the Negro group. 

At community dances and social affairs white men are welcomed 
readily, and the results for continued miscegenation are obvious. 
In the disintegrating Mobile County community the decay had 
reached the point where the young men were breaking away, leav- 
ing behind only women, children, and the elderly folk of the tribe. 
There were in the latter community several notorious cases of con- 
cubinage, cases of which existed but were not so openly arrived at 
in the Baldwin County Creole community. 

These “Creoles” are in many ways an amusing people, when one 
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considers the intertribal prejudices and ideas of race that bind them. 
Yet the humor with which they may be viewed is more pathetic than 
ludicrous, for any observer interested in a well-knit rural commu- 
nity can appreciate the struggle they have made and are making 
for status. The level of their social and economic life is on a higher 
plane than that of the tenant and laboring Negroes of this rural 
countryside. If the Creoles allowed the bars they have put up to be 
relaxed even temporarily the unique life of the community would be 
gone forever. Now they are Creoles, with pride, and the heartening 
sense of being a people with a tradition and a past. If they weaken 
they will be only Negroes, and perhaps the community will be flood- 
ed by the ignorant folk around them. There can be no doubt that 
there is a strain of Negro blood in the community, however, al- 
though it is increasingly attenuated, owing to their positive refusal 
of association with Negroes and their partial acquiescence in mis- 
cegenation, so long as it is conducted with whites. 

There is a legend in the countryside that the community goes 
back in its history to the days when the Spanish Main harbored nu- 
merous pirates and freebooters in the little inlets along the Gulf 
Coast. A portion of these Carib marauders, so the legend goes, 
maintained a rendezvous on the eastern shore of Mobile Bay, where 
these people now live. There is a little bay that bears the name of 
one of the largest families in the community, and that name be- 
longed to a distinguished member of the piratical elect of the days 
of Jean Lafitte and his predecessors. To this little Eden, so the story 
goes, the robbers of the sea brought their spoils for division. Nat- 
urally, a considerable portion of these rewards of piracy were in the 
nature of feminine consignments. Their women were of all races: 
Negroes, Spanish, French, and English. The hybridization — in 
‘ this way has produced the people here described. 

But for all this storied past, there is nothing romantic in the at- 
titude of the white people who are their neighbors. They look upon 
the Creoles as a vile people who have violated, however uncon- 
sciously, the dogma of race purity; and so they are despised and 
rejected of all good Baldwin countians. Their future is uncertain. 
Perhaps they will disappear in the course of a few years, like the 
Mobile County communities whose decay the young Creole lament- 
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ed. When it crumbles, some members of it will leave the country to 
be swallowed up in the whites, and the remainder will submerge 
themselves in the toiling Negroes who are all around. Until that 
time comes, however, this little spot will continue to be a place where 
the workings of a tri-racial system may yet be observed. Until the 
present it has been neglected by both the probing hands of the so- 
ciologist and the sentimental fabrications of the short-story agon- 
izers. As they exist today, unmistakably hybrid though they be, 
they are yet a peculiarly superior people. 


III 


Across the swamps of the Tensas and Alabama rivers, now 
bridged by the ten-mile causeway of the Cochrane Bridge, is the 
city of Mobile. Thirty miles north of this old center of early French 
and Spanish explorers are several detached and isolated communi- 
ties of another hybrid people who call themselves Cajuns. Those in 
Mobile County are probably migrants from the main body of this 
people, which numbers several thousand in Alabama alone. There 
are many others in the counties which lie immediately to the north 
—Clark and Washington. In the latter two counties their numbers 
are considerable enough to constitute a difficult problem, necessi- 
tating the maintenance of a tri-racial system of schools which is 
productive of every kind of administrative tangle for harassed 
school officials. Whether the Cajuns of Alabama bear kinship to 
those of Mississippi and Louisiana is a matter of question. The 
word itself is a corruption of “Acadian” or “Arcadian,” and their 
derivation is claimed by the historians of Louisiana to be from 
those French-Canadians dispossessed by the British in the eight- 
eenth century and immortalized by Longfellow. Not a single person 
could be found in the Mobile County community, however, who 
knew of this origin, or claimed it. They admit readily the racial 
heritage from the Indian, but deny as strongly as the Creoles of 
Baldwin County the presence of any “Negro taint.” A singular 
thing is that not a single family as represented in the Mobile Coun- 
ty community bears a name indicating Latin derivation. Family 
names are all good old Scotch-Irish-English patronymics; a school 
roll showed such family names as Smith, Terry, Jones, and Carter. 
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Aside from their common status as intermediary racial groups, 
there is little between the Creoles and Cajuns to indicate any rela- 
tionship. The Cajuns are almost universally Baptists or Method- 
ists, although, as a matter of fact, they are by no means enthu- 
siastic devotees of these sects. 

Indeed, it is difficult to find anything about which the Cajuns 
grow enthusiastic. The churches are maintained only as missions, 
and by outside mission boards. There is certainly no riper field in 
America for missionary endeavor. The neat houses and lots char- 
acteristic of the Creole community in Baldwin County are replaced 
in the Cajun community by wretched cabins, giving an impression 
of squalor more depressing than can be seen in any Negro cabin in 
that part of the county. On every tiny veranda women sit in idle- 
ness while untidy, half-clad children play in the sunlight. The 
women are rouged vividly, regardless of age, and the artificial color 
of their faces contrasts oddly with the general neglect attending 
their costumes and the background furnished by the wild and tan- 
gled countryside around. 

We entered a school which, we were told by a bedizened old 
woman who sat calmly smoking a pipe on the veranda of a nearby 
cabin, was also the local Methodist church. With the exception of 
Rosenwald-built schools, Negro schoolhouses in Alabama are gen- 
erally decrepit, but in cases which occur frequently the school is 
taught in a church which is always a substantially sealed building. 
The Cajun church-schoolhouse, however, was a sad affair. The 
ceiling was furnished by the shingled roof, and it was in such dis- 
repair that numerous little “tents of blue” appeared through the 
cracks where shingles had been. The single weather-beaten walls 
were streaked with large cracks, and the rough board floors showed 
gaping holes that called for some little care in walking around the 
room. In such a building as this ventilation would never be a prob- 
lem for the teacher, if fresh air was the only thing needed. A little 
heater stood in one corner, but its utility in even moderately cold 
weather was doubtful. The condition of the building was significant 
because in the South the church is usually a reflection of the level of 
community enterprise in rural areas. Many Negro schoolhouses are 
in a condition as poor as this Cajun school, but one will rarely if 
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ever find in the entire countryside so ramshackle a structure used 
by Negroes as a church. 

The children were unkempt and remarkably rude. Where the 
Creoles of Baldwin County had used the dialect of the better-class 
whites, these Cajun children used a lingo which had none of the 
subtle, softened graces of elision characteristic of the Negro field 
hand, but with all of the nasalities of “poor white trash.” Their 
stupidity was a little shocking, even to one accustomed to backwa:d 
children. We have noted how they compared with the Negro chil- 
dren and the Creoles, by grades. When it is remembered further 
that the Cajun children averaged a year over-age even when com- 
pared with the Negro school children, who were far above normal 
age levels for their respective grades, their poor showing becomes 
more evident. 

During a lull in the inspection one of the larger boys—a freckle- 
faced, red-haired youngster who looked akin to the tribe of Huck’ 
Finn—was asked, “What do you people call yourself?” 

“‘We’se Cajuns, we is. We’se Injuns an’ white folks, all mixed up. 
We ain’t never had no nigger blood in us.” 

“Yes, but why do you call yourself by that name? Where does 
‘Cajun’ come from, and what does it mean?” 

“We’uns don’t know.” But he did know that he had no “nigger” 
blood in him, although a little girl sat in the next seat whose crimped 
hair was never inherited from the noble Red Man. 

In addition to the size and condition of rural churches, an un- 
failing index to the status of a rural community may be found in the 
graveyards. The burial plot attached to this church was unfenced, 
and the only signs to show the resting places of the Cajuns’ dear 
departed consisted of little mounds, with here and there a broken 
pitcher or half-filled medicine bottle, the label long since worn off 
by the elements. There was not a single gravestone or board in the 
plot. Even the pieces of broken china, ever present in the typical 
Negro burial ground as mementos of the last struggle for life and 
the faithful care of the weeping relicts, were indeed fragmentary 
here. The thicket in which the plot was located did serve some 
utilitarian purpose, however, for in the absence of conveniences the 
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children had open and shameless recourse to the privacy the graves 
of their ancestors afforded. 

In complexion the children ran all shades on the scale from brown 
to white, as in the case of the Creole children. However, there was 
no homogeneity of feature such as that which seemed to brand the 
members of the little Creole community as akin, regardless of a 
difference in complexion. There were some small children who 
might have been taken from the backs of Indian squaws on the 
plains, but the general impression was one of a bewildering variety 
of all sorts of racial admixture, with Negroid features accompany- 
ing blue eyes and flaxen hair, ranging to classic features framed by 
a mop of unruly hair shading a dark skin. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that but few of the Cajuns own their 
land. They live in the barren hill country where eight dollars an 
acre is a high price for land which has been cut over for timber and 
will grow sparse upland cotton and enough sweet potatoes to keep 
a family alive for a year. 

Like the Creoles of Baldwin County, they are barred from all 
social intercourse with the whites, and refuse to ally themselves 
with the Negroes. In the case of the Cajuns, however, this works 
entirely to their disadvantage, for while the Negroes hate the Cre- 
oles for their superior attitude, they merely despise the Cajuns. 
They feel that they are far above these hill people, for even the 
poorest Negro tenant has a share in a strong community life, goes 
to church regularly, and takes some pride in his personal appear- 
ance and that of his children. The most poverty-stricken of these 
Negro tenants in the surrounding countryside will refer with a de- 
licious sense of superiority and scorn to “them dirty Cajuns”; and 
the Creoles, when asked if they were a kindred people to their fel- 
low-hybrids of Mobile County, were quick to deny the slander. 

The Cajuns will not now accept Negro teachers, although in times 
past they made no bones over accepting women who were of light 
complexion. Their schools, however, are listed officially with the 
Negro schools. The surrounding whites object to white women go- 
ing into their community to teach, the objection, as one native in- 
formed me, being due to the fact that there had occurred several 
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cases where these white teachers had married Cajuns, thus violat- 
ing the code of racial purity. 

As the backwoods fastnesses of the Cajuns are gradually pene- 
trated from year to year by good roads and other agencies of extra- 
world contacts, their group is undergoing a rapid process of decay, 
as with the Creoles of Mobile County who are now almost a thing 
of the past. In these Cajun communities where the families are 
brought in open contact with the white world the demoralization 
seems to be even more thorough. The Creoles simply disappear, 
while echoes of the Cajuns linger on in tales of licentious conduct, 
concubinage with both white and black men, and altogether a lin- 
gering survival of the disorganization now patent in the commu- 
nity, but even more raw and unpleasant when exposed to the prob- 
ing of forces from two sides. 


IV 


After the Creole and Cajun communities it is something of a re- 
lief to find one’s self back in Mobile, in a world where a bi-racial 
situation is provocative of enough perplexities for the ordinary man. 
In this safe haven of comparative security, where I know every 
Negro as a potential friend and every white man, if not as a poten- 
tial enemy, at least as a person of whose gestures I must take wary 
cognizance, it is instructive to reflect that thirty miles from this 
city, in opposite directions, are to be found two little racial islands 
that mirror the larger whole in many ways, yet with a concentrated 
complexity difficult to imagine aside from reality. Here in this little 
thirty-mile circle are two hybrid groups, one firm, industrious, 
thrifty, clean, and intelligent, bound together with the strong dis- 
cipline of Mother Church, yet shot through with distinctions as 
vital to them as those which separate me from other men in this 
city. The other hybrid group is almost completely disorganized, its 
people thriftless, untidy in person and in their homes, unintelligent, 
without benefit of clergy except for a feeble mission effort for which 
they have no enthusiasm and from which they gain little in the way 
of either religious consolation or social unity. 

How can we explain the riddle? Manifestly the tonic qualities of 
the white blood, so boasted in the past as an explanation of prog- 
ress, has no right to be claimed as the basic factor here. It is absurd 
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to say that the Baldwin County Creoles are superior because they 
have so much white blood, for the Cajuns are as much favored or 
handicapped by this precious elixir as the former people. At any 
rate, these islands show that the formula of race may be demon- 
strated even in the present in this country. The difference between 
these two groups in social progress may be due to their religion, and 
its venerable tradition, or lack of it. It may be due to a strong sense 
of group solidarity fostered by this religious bond, lacking in one 
group as it clearly is. Whatever the explanation, certainly one needs 
some other explanation than that of hereditary racial superiority or 
inferiority to account for the vast social distance that separates 
these two racial islands. 
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WHY THE DIVORCE RATE HAS DECLINED IN JAPAN 


YASU IWASAKI 
Kwassui Girls’ School, Japan 


ABSTRACT 


The divorce rate in Japan has been declining, owing, in the main, to the following 
factors: (1) education, particularly education of women, which has shown rapid 
expansion during the present century and which has greatly affected the ideas and 
attitudes of the individual woman and thus, in turn, her status; (2) increasing num- 
ber of books, magazines, and papers; in 1923 there were more than twenty monthly 
publications for women and girls in Japan—publications discussing such subjects as 
women’s employment, laws concerning women, female education, the marriage prob- 
lem, women’s suffrage; (3) moving pictures, which play a conspicuous part in intro- 
ducing to modern Japan Western customs and thoughts, particularly as they bear 
upon the status of womanhood; (4) Christianity, which brought the first schools and 
colleges for women and, through the moral teachings and ideals of its missionaries, has 
significantly affected the attitudes bearing upon family life and the réle of women— 
Christian educated women have been the leaders of the woman’s movement; (5) 
expansion of economic and industrial life, which offers opportunity for independence 
and status outside of the family. All of these factors, in tending to a new attitude 
toward the réle and status of woman, a greater independence for her, and a breaking- 
up of the bonds of the old family system, have resulted in a distinct rise in the age of 
marriage and a lower divorce rate. 

It is an interesting fact that the divorce rate is declining in Japan 
under the very conditions of modern life in which it is rising in other 


countries, particularly America. 


1. “IN-LAWS” 


The fact that in Japan a newly married couple lives with the 
husband’s parents under the same roof has been rightly counted 
as one of the reasons the divorce rate has been high in Japan. “In 
a large proportion of our divorces,” says Dr. Nitobe, “the cause is 
to be found not in the rupture of conjugal relations, but in the cus- 
tom of a married son living under the same roof with his parents; 
in short, in the universally notorious relationship between a wife 
and a mother-in-law!”* It is a common observation that a mother- 
in-law and a daughter-in-law live a “cat-and-dog life.” In many 
cases domestic unhappiness is brought about just because of this re- 
lationship. A man may change his wife several times, not because 
he does not like his wife, but because she does not suit her mother- 


*Inazo Nitobe, The Japanese Nation (New York, 1912), p. 164. 
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in-law. The writer, even in her limited experience, knows of many 
such cases. “The terror of the mother-in-law” is a real one in Japan. 
This “in-law” problem used to be one of the favorite themes of the 
Japanese literature of the early years of the Meiji era. Here is an 
old folk song sung in the province of Shinano: 
In the shadow of the mountain 
What is it that shines so? 
Moon is it, or star?—or is it the fire-fly insect? 
Neither is it moon, 
Nor yet star;— 
It is the old woman’s Eye ;—it is the Eye of my mother- 
in-law that shines. 
[Chorus] 
It is her Eye that shines! 


From the foregoing statements it can be understood that the 
young wife’s lot is not a “path of cherry blossoms.” She has to serve 
literally two or more masters. It is almost natural that there should 
be conflict between a mother-in-law whose ideas are old and a 
daughter-in-law who comes with new ideas. Even when “tempera- 
ments are congenial and purposes kindly,” to have the conflicting 
customs and ideals of the past and present in too-insistent contact 
is an unfortunate thing for both the young wife and her mother-in- 
law. 

Besides her parents-in-law, the wife must win the affection of her 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law who also live in the same house 
(if they are not married). The literal translation of the word “sis- 
ter-in-law” in Japanese is a “little mother-in-law,” and she, too, 
proves to be a “little terror” in some instances. 

Many of the actual causes for divorce by mutual consent are hid- 
den behind the formula kafu ni awanai, or “inability to conform to 
the usages of the house,” and kafu ni awanai is most likely to mean 
“mother-in-law.” 

It becomes obvious, then, that a separate abode for married 
couples away from the parental house would lessen the troubles 
with the “in-laws” and in turn decrease the number of divorces. 
This is precisely what is happening in Japan. The change is a grad- 
ual one, but the tendency is unmistakable. 

* Translated by Lafcadio Hearn in Shadowings (Boston, 1900), p. 171. 
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II, EDUCATION: FORMAL EDUCATION 


It has been said that “the progress of modern Japan is due, more 
than anything else, to the success of its educational system.” But, 
the function of education in both the introduction and defense of 
liberalism cannot be overestimated. When we consider the fact that 
in forty years the Japanese public-school system reduced the per- 
centage of illiteracy to less than 5 per cent of all the population, the 
foregoing statement becomes more significant. 

To begin with elementary-school education, the percentage of 
enrolment in 1872 (the year the code of education was drawn up) 
was less than 30 per cent of the boys and girls of school age; in 1885 


. TABLE I* 
Totat Nu» ~> ScHoot-AGE CHILDREN IN JAPAN AND NUMBER 
AND PERCENTAGE ENROLLED, 1885-1923 
eas Total No. of Chil- Total No. of Percentage of 
dren of School Age Enrolment Enrolment 
9,318,440 9,247,140 99.23 


ofthe For Vek p. 351; G. E. Lewis, The Educational Conquest 
about half of the children were enrolled, the percentage being 49.6. 
Five years later, in 1900, the percentage increased to 71.0, and in 
1909 it was as high as 98.1. The latest available statistics shows the 
record of enrolment as 99.23 per cent in 1923. 

Table I shows the progress that has been made in education in 
the masses. 

It is mostly through the medium of education that the major 
changes in the status of women have been brought about, and it will 
continue to be so in the future. True, education of women, especial- 
ly higher education, is far behind that of men. It is a sad fact that 
the facilities for higher education for women are so small. A total of 
772 high schools for girls with 275,000 students seems small in rela- 
tion to the whole female population of the country. But when these 
figures are compared, not with the total population, but with the 
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past conditions, the true significance of these numbers can be re- 
alized. Looking from that standpoint, the educational advantages 
taken by the Japanese women afford one of the most indicative keys 
for those who would understand the Japan of today. 

Although as early as 1872 the Department of Education took the 
first step to institute the Tokyo Female School, the education of 
women was relatively neglected up to the time of the Sino-Japanese 
War (1894-95). In 1882 the Department of Education established 
the higher female schools and girls’ high schools. By the end of the 


TABLE II* 


NUMBER OF HIGHER FEMALE SCHOOLS AND Grrts’ HicH SCHOOLS IN 
JAPAN, NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, AND COMPARATIVE 
INDEX OF ENROLMENT GROWTH, 1885-1923 


| 


Year No. of Schools No. of Students ca ae 
30 3,115 505 
100 31,918 5,181 
193 56,239 9,129 
685 239,401 38 , 863 


year 1885 these schools numbered 9g, including both government 
and public establishments. Their students numbered 616 in that 
time. The progress that has been made in their particular field since 
then will be seen in Table II. 

In the case of normal and higher normal schools, the numbers of 
the female students show a considerable increase also. The figures 
during the past twenty-five years are as shown in Table ITI. 

In the technical schools the number of the women students was 
1,761 in 1917; within three years about 1,000 students were added, 
making 2,747 for 1920. During the next three years the increase 
was 2,000, the total number being 4,893 in 1923. 

The records for professional and business schools show that the 
number of the women students increased from 2,563 in 1913 to 
6,215 in 1923; in the case of the supplementary professional schools 
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the figures are more striking. In 1913 there were 66,888 students in 
these schools; ten years later, in 1923, the record shows 284,723 
women students. 

All these seemingly dry figures are sufficient to show the develop- 
ment of education for women. But the story does not end here. It 
is quite impossible to realize fully the tremendous growth of the de- 
sire for education on the part of the girls in Japan. The demand is 
so great and the facilities so poor that not even half of the applicants 
were admitted to the girls’ high schools in 1923. Of the total ap- 


TABLE III* 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN NORMAL AND HIGHER NORMAL 
SCHOOLS IN JAPAN, 1898-1923 


Year indents in | No. Students in | Total 
176 1,053 I, 299 
323 2,006 2,419 
357 4,653 5,010 
506 7,338 7,844 
603 8,675 9,368 


* Statistical Year Book of Japan (1926); Japan as It Is (1915), p. 395. 


plicants only 56.2 per cent were admitted in 1918, 42.2 per cent in 
1920, and 48.6 per cent in 1923. 

If education means anything, this tremendous growth of educa- 
tion for women cannot help but affect the ideas and attitudes of the 
individual woman and in turn affect the status of women in general. 
Education is responsible, to a considerable extent also, for the rising 
trend of the age of marriage. This change in the age of marriage is 
an important factor influencing the rate of divorce. 


I. EDUCATION: PRESS AND CURRENT LITERATURE 


As important as “school” education is, it alone does not tell the 
whole story. Speaking in terms of popular education, the influence 
of papers, magazines, and books cannot be overestimated. 

A feature of modern periodical literature in Japan is the tremen- 
dous growth in the number of magazines for women. There are over 
twenty well-known monthly publications for women and girls, many 
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of which have a wide sale. Some of these deal with the more frivo- 
lous and fashionable side of life, but many of them publish well- 
written articles by well-known authorities, upon such subjects as 
women’s employment, laws concerning women, female education, 
the marriage problem, woman’s suffrage, and the like. The April 
number of Fujinno-Tomo (‘““Woman’s Friend”), 1927, for instance, 
gives the ten new problems for women by well-known authorities in 
each respective field. These problems are “Women and World- 
Peace”; “The Woman Suffrage Problem”; “New Education for 
Women”; ‘The Problem of Free Love”; “Birth Control”; “Pro- 
tection of Children”; “Women and International Labor’’; “Factory 


TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF PAPERS AND MAGAZINES PUBLISHED IN JAPAN, 
1884-1925 
Year No. Year No. 
1,590 6,899 


Girls and Women in Agricultural Sections”; and “Professional 
Women and the Modern Girl.” 

Table IV shows the almost unimaginable growth of papers and 
magazines during the past forty years. 


IV. EDUCATION: ‘“‘MOVIES” 


As one of the means in introducing Western customs and thoughts 
the motion picture plays a conspicuous part in modern Japan. Ac- 
cording to the survey made by the Department of Interior Affairs, 
the movie is the leading amusement in Japan.* 

The movie was introduced to Japan about thirty years ago, and 
its popularity has reached a “Jack and the Beanstalk” growth in 
Japan. It was in 1902 that the first regular cinema hall, Denki-Kan, 
was established in Japan. Today there are more than six hun- 
dred “permanent” picture-houses, and thirteen hundred temporary 
houses besides. One unique feature of the Japanese picture show 
is the film interpreter, explaining foreign films to the spectators. 


* Japan Year Book for Social Work (1923), p. 266; ibid. (1922), p. 80. 
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These professional interpreters, it is said, number about eight hun- 
dred at present.* 

During the year ended March, 1922, 10,630,738 feet of films were 
inspected by the censors. 

These figures show 40-50 per cent increase over the previous 
year; 7,100 American films were shown in Japan during 1922. The 
Japanese films for the same year numbered 3,200, and the Italian, 
German, and French over 200 reels each. There are some half- 
dozen magazines that are devoted to the movie fans. The Japan 
Advertiser of November 13, 1925, reports the forty foreign film 
actors and actresses best liked by the Japanese readers of the Movie 
Times, one of the most popular moving-picture magazines in Japan, 
with Douglas Fairbanks and Lillian Gish leading the list. 

But probably nothing else that takes place in Japan gives so much of an im- 
petus to the breaking down of the traditional idea of womanhood as the moving 
pictures shown all over the Empire. In every film the heroine is the main part 
of the show. She is honored and loved to such an extent that the youth of Japan 
cannot help changing their ideas about such things, either for good or for evil. 
At any rate, great confusion is being caused in Japan by this new intruder, the 
foreign movie. ... . Katsudo—Shashin—moving pictures, are surely making 
for more freedom of a certain kind among the young Japanese women.® 

It is also the opinion of a certain popular literary woman of Japan 
that the influence of the movies upon the girls of Japan is great. The 
fact that the young women of modern Japan are getting stronger, 
more independent, and more critical toward the other sex may be, 
according to her, due to the influence of the movie. Mr. Okino Iwa- 
saburo, who quoted the opinion of this literary woman, thinks that 
her statement is correct.® For good or evil, then, the movie, in a curi- 
ous way, has been helping the young women of Japan to become 
stronger, bolder, and more independent, in spirit and attitude, espe- 
cially toward men. 


V. CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE AND CHANGING MORAL STANDARDS 


As one of the mediums in the introduction of Western ideas and 
ideals mention should be made of Christianity and its bearing upon 
the woman of Japan and her home life. 


* Ibid. (1926), p. 324. * Faust, The New Japanese Womanhood, pp. 95-06. 
° Fujinno-T omo, September, 1926, p. 15. 
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To be sure, Christianity was not the only influence; the whole 
trend of thought brought about the change, and it may be possible 
to overestimate its influence on this particular point. However, the 
influence exerted by the Christian ideas and ideals on the tradition- 
al conception of Japan in regard to womanhood, marriage, and home 
life cannot be denied. 

Professor Nitobe says: 

Probably most men would admit that there is such a thing as personality, but 
they would also assert that it is entirely masculine. Women, they would say, 
have none. Their place in our economy has been entirely derivative, never 
independent. They have been merely members of the domestic circles, a daugh- 
ter, a wife, a mother, a widow. [But] Christianity cuts directly across this 
idea, laying stress upon individual responsibility and freedom.” 

Neither Confucianism nor Buddhism nor even native Shinto 
taught strict monogamy. On the contrary, these religions rather en- 
couraged the preservation of the family by concubinage. Dr. Ebina, 
president of Doshisha University, says: 

There is no religion in Japan that will for a moment champion womanhood 
like Christianity.® 

The attitude of Christian men to women puts the woman’s question on a 
new basis. The wife in a Christian home is granted all the privileges that belong 
to women of Christian nations. The same moral standard must be kept by him 
that is asked of her. This is a tremendous advance, for while there is but one 
legal wife, customs are lax for the man while severe for the woman. From Chris- 
tian thought and teachings have gone out the new ideals accepted by many 
non-Christian men, showing the wide influence of Christian ethics.® 
The last paragraph contains the words of Miss Tsuda, a prominent 
educator and the founder of the Women’s English College in Tokyo. 

Dr. Faust is right when he says that “without taking into consid- 
eration the decided influence of the Christian schools in Japan, it is 
quite impossible to account properly for the educational progress 
that has been made among the women.””° It was Christianity that 
brought the girls’ high schools to Japan as early as 1870; it was also 
Christianity that brought the first college for women in Japan. The 
popularization of the organ and the piano in Japan, the introduction 


* Tyler Dennett, ““Emancipating the Women of Asia,” Asia, July, 1918, pp. 569-70. 
* Christian Movement in Japan (Tokyo, 1910), p. 321. 

* Margaret E. Burton, The Education of Women in Japan, p. 221. 

OP. cit., p. 49. 
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of Western domestic science, the study of the English language, and 
the promotion of physical education for girls—all these were brought 
about through the Christian schools.** With the exception of the 
two higher normal schools, all colleges for women are private schools 
founded either by missionaries or by the Christian Japanese. Of the 
six non-government colleges for girls four are mission schools whose 
names are as follows: Kwassui Girls’ School (with college depart- 
ment), in Nagasaki; Kobe College; Doshisha (affiliated with the 
university), in Kyoto; the Woman’s Union Christian College, in 
Tokyo. 

The other two colleges—the Japan Women’s University and Miss 
Tsuda’s English College—were both founded by Christians, the 
former by Mr. Jinzo Naruse and the latter by Miss Ume Tsuda. 

Christian educated women are the leaders of the woman’s movement. It was 
these women who introduced the petitions into Parliament asking for equal 
opportunities for men and women in education and in politics, and the bill for 
the abolition of the licensed quarters. They are the real leaders of the suffrage 
and all movements for social reform. Also in any general women’s meeting, 
such as those held by a town or one of the newspapers, the Christian women 
take a prominent part.?” 

The practice of concubinage was a very common thing during the 
pre-Meiji era. In fact, the law recognized it. It found its justifica- 
tion in the importance of having an issue to perpetuate the ancestral 
cult. But concubinage was abolished with the promulgation of the 
criminal code of 1880. Even after the legal abolition of concubinage 
the old custom has been practiced, especially during the early Meiji 
era. But with the changing social customs and thoughts and, above 
all, with the heavy economic pressure, the practice of concubinage 
has been decreasing in recent years. 


VI. ECONOMIC FORCES 


The development of modern industrialism and the growing eco- 
nomic independence of women are considered by most authorities 
as two of the fundamental factors that have brought about the in- 
crease of divorces in the United States. In the case of Japan, how- 
ever, this does not seem to hold true. Certainly the growth of indus- 
trialism in Japan, especially after the Sino-Japanese War, has been 


* Ibid., p. 48. * Ibid., p. 79. 
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tremendous. And yet the divorce rate, as already demonstrated, has 
been decreasing. 

In Japan, as in other countries, the development of the new in- 
dustrialism has been accompanied by a steady inflow of population 
from the rural to the urban districts. The growth of cities both in 
number and in size during the last twenty-five or thirty years is al- 
most revolutionary. In order to indicate the growth of modern in- 
dustrialism, the increase in population in cities of different sizes is 
shown in Table V. 

The percentage of women workers in factories has always been 
higher than that of men, and this is “a unique industrial condition, 


TABLE V* 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN CITIES OF DIFFERENT SIZES 
IN JAPAN, 1898-1925 


Date Below 10,000- 20,000- 50,000- Over 
10,000 20,000 50,000 100,000 100,000 

‘ % % % % % 
79.3 4.21 2.3 9.2 
67.8 9.1 7.3 3.97 12.1 
63.4 8.8 7.4 5.8 14.6 


* Based on numbers in the Statistical Year Book (1926), p. 32. 


possibly not found in any other nation.” A large percentage of these 
women workers are engaged in the weaving industry. 

“The official returns taken in 1919 [the latest available] show 
that the number of women as bread earners throughout Japan 
proper stood at 3,581,183, or about 13 per cent of the total female 
population numbering approximately 27,000,000.” Of all the 
women workers, 75 per cent, or 2,720,500, were classed as manual 
laborers, and the remaining 25 per cent as engaged in other work. 
Among the workers, those engaged in agriculture claimed the high- 
est number, 1,315,900; the next highest number was 980,000, work- 
ing in factories and mines. 

As to the marital condition of the women workers in factories and 
in mines, the following figures are reported as the result of a survey 


* Japan Year Book (1926), p. 239. 
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made in 1924: There were 122,327 married female workers in fac- 
tories as compared with 596,580 unmarried workers. In other 
words, 17 per cent of factory female workers were married women. 
The percentage among the mine workers was much higher. In the 
same year—1924—we found as many as 23,964 married women 
working in mines as compared with 6,235 unmarried women. This 
is to say, that of the total number of women mine laborers almost 
80 per cent were married women. These women work in mines along 
with their husbands and in many cases also with their children.** 


TABLE VI* 


NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE OPERATIVES EMPLOYED IN 
FACTORIES IN JAPAN, 1896-1924 


Year ae Total No. | Male Female ae 
7,640 434,832 173,614 261,218 59.5 
ae 7,284 422,019 164,712 257,307 60.0 
ee 9,776 587,851 240, 288 347,563 59.1 
IQIO......... 13,523 717,161 274,587 442,574 61.7 
16,809 799 350,976 550,823 61.4 
ie 20,966 1,280,964 567,844 713,120 55.6 
45,806 1,486,442 700,124 | 786,318 53.0 
49,380 1,686,353 798, 838 887,515 53-7 
Se 46,427 1,691,019 834,314 856,705 50.7 
47,786 1,765,133 838,197 926,936 52.5 
48, 304 1,789,618 859,783 929,835 52.0 


ee F voy te and Economic Report of Japan Department of Finance (Tokyo, 1907-19); Japan 

The average daily wage of female laborers is very low. In 1925 
the average daily wage of a female laborer in the various industries 
was less than one yen, while that of a male laborer was one yen and 
ninety-five sen. In the case of mine laborers the daily wage for a 
female averaged one yen and twenty-two sens against one yen and 
seventy-nine sens for a male. 

The number of professional women in Japan is estimated as 1,- 
100,000, according to the Social Bureau of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. Of these, women physicians, midwives, nurses, and the like 
number 98,000; teachers of girls’ high schools and elementary 
schools, 78,000; workers in various commercial lines number 607,- 
000, including 9,300 saleswomen and typists. There are 4,500 


* Statistical Year Book (1926), p. 410. 
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women working as governmental office assistants; maidservants 
total 514,000; hairdressers, 34,000; women reporters, 1,000; em- 
ployees in factories and mining offices, etc., 11,000. Film actresses 
living in Tokyo are estimated as 620.*° 

Table VII shows an increasing number of female teachers in 
schools of various grades.*® It will be noted that the rate of increase 
of female teachers in girls’ high schools is striking. 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF WOMEN TEACHERS IN KINDERGARTEN, ELEMENTARY, 
AND Grrts’ HicH SCHOOLS IN JAPAN, 1905-23 


Year Kindergarten Elementary High Total 
840 22,388 996 24,224 

TABLE VIII 


NUMBER OF WOMEN CLERKS AND TELEPHONE OPERATORS 
IN JAPAN, 1902-17 


Year Clerks aon Total 
159 1,402 1,596 
whe 5,145 9,074 14,219 


The number of women employed in postal, telephone, and tele- 
graph offices is shown in Table VIII. 

The Bureau of Social Service of the city of Tokyo made a survey 
of the professional women in Tokyo in 1922. This survey covered 
900 women, including teachers, typists, clerks, shopwomen, tele- 
phone operators, and nurses. The majority of these women, 643, or 
71.4 per cent, were between fifteen and twenty-five years of age. As 
the age of these women increased their numbers decreased. In re- 

* Japanese Student Bulletin (1926). 

* Japan Labor Year Book (1920), p. 326; Japan Year Book (1924-25), p. 247. 
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gard to marital condition, the highest percentage of married women 
was found among teachers. More than half—sg.1 per cent—of 
them were married. On the other hand, the percentage among the 
telephone operators was only 1.7 per cent. With the exception of 
teachers, the number of unmarried women ran between 83.6 and 
98.3 per cent. 

Among the professional women in the city of Osaka, as many as 
91.0 per cent are under the age of twenty-four, while in Nagoya, the 
percentage is 76.0, and in Kobe 84.0. Only 4 per cent of professional 
women in Osaka are married while in both Kobe and Nagoya the 
married number is 16.0 per cent.*’ 

In the city of Tokyo there were 137,373 women workers in 1922, 
constituting 13.71 per cent of the total female population in Tokyo. 
Of the total number of these workers 16.4 per cent were married. 

It seems rather paradoxical to see a decreasing trend in the di- 
vorce rate in the country that has been rapidly swinging into the 
current of Western industrial civilization. However, viewed from a 
different angle, there is a sufficient reason to suggest, if not to be- 
lieve, that in Japan the very fact of the industrial revolution and 
the ever increasing participation of women in both industry and pro- 
fessional fields has been one of the factors in reducing the divorce 
rate. But how? 

The increasing number of young women drawn from their homes 
into the ranks of business and into factory life is, no doubt, respon- 
sible to a certain extent for a growing independence on the part of 
Japanese women to drift from the old moral ideas that were sup- 
ported by the old family system. A Japanese girl today will no more 
accept marriage as inevitable and as the only occupation open to 
her. She “will only marry when the suitor can offer a good home, 
kindness, affection, and security in the tenure of these blessings.’”** 

Mrs. Yasuko Miyake, a famous woman writer, observes that the 
young Japanese girls, who in olden times used to praise “getting 
married as if marriage were almighty,” are not anxious nowadays to 
be tied down, and that “‘it is not because there is nobody to marry, 
but because there are few they care to marry.’”® 

™ Labor Year Book (1925), p. 46. 

* Alice Bacon, Japanese Women and Girls, p. 82. 

® Trans-Pacific, July 24, 1926, p. 8. 
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The Nippu Jiji, or the Japanese-Hawaian Times, March 23, 1927, 
reports the result of interviews made by Mr. Kato Yasusato with 
more than twenty professional women. The nature of the interview 
was to find out the views and opinions of these professional women 
on marriage. The result was in short that they are not anxious for 
matrimonial life. Every one of them confesses that there is no need 
of any hurry to get married when they can support themselves. The 
following opinions were expressed by these professional women: 

1. If I marry and enter a home I know I cannot enjoy the free- 
dom that I am enjoying now. Therefore I do not wish for matrimony 
unless there should come into my life some great man; otherwise I 
shall not marry. 

2. I shall not marry until I find someone that I really like; I do 
not want to be married by go-betweens. 

3. There is no reason why I should hurry and be married to any 
man; I want a man with large income. 

These were the views of only some twenty professional women. 
However, they show in what direction the wind is blowing. 


VII. ADVANCING AGE OF MARRIAGE 


As the result of the advancement in education, the increasing 
number of women in industrial and professional fields, and of a gen- 
eral economic pressure, with a higher standard of living, the mar- 
riage age of both men and women has been advancing in Japan. 

In the early part of the Meiji era the most typical tie was between 
a young man of twenty-four or twenty-five and a girl of fifteen or 
sixteen, and girls who greeted their twentieth birthday were re- 
garded as “wares left over.” “A spinster of any rank in life over 
twenty years of age is rarely met with,” writes Mr. Longford, “and 
if a woman attains an age of twenty-five, and is still a spinster, her 
existence is regarded as a discredit not only to herself but to her 
family, every member of which feels the reproach.” The sentiment 
in this respect, to be sure, still prevails to a greater or lesser extent, 
but it is not as powerful as it used to be. 

Table IX reveals a significant change in the marriage age during 
the past years. 

It will be noted that during the five-year period of 1899-1903 
more men between twenty and twenty-five years had married than 
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the men of any other age, their number being 36.4 per cent. But in 
recent years the group that has the highest marriage number is be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty; 36.4 per cent married during this age. 
The percentage of men who married between twenty-five and thirty 
increased, while that of men married between twenty and twenty- 
five decreased. In the case of women, a similar tendency is shown. 


TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGE AGE IN JAPAN 
PER 1,000 MARRIAGES 


1899-1925 
AGE oF HusSBAND 
YEAR 

15-20 20-25 25-30 | 30-35 35-40 | 40-50 50-60 | Over 60 
1899-1903...... 73.8 | 364.0 | 304.6 | 121.2 58.9 54.9 17.9 4.7 
s00s-6......... 57-4 | 310.8 | 341.4 | 142.9 64.2 56.9 20.7 5-7 
$OGR-T2......5.. 48.1 | 310.4 | 337.1 | 150.2 68.9 58.1 20.5 6.6 
FOUS-1G........ 42.6 | 306.1 | 344.3 | 124.6 72.4 62.9 21.4 7.7 
1918-23........ 36.7 | 308.1 | 349.2 | 143.0 | 67.6 | 65.6| 21.8] 8.0 
| | 900.8 | 532.7 62.1 60.0 | 21.2 7.8 

AGE oF WIFE 
——“s I5-20 | 20-25 25-30 30-35 35-40 | 40-50 | 50-60 Over 
1899-1903...... 2.30 | $23.0 | 420.0 | 253.2 | §3.6 | 24.2 | 19.0 | 5.5 1 0.9 
RO09°6.... .. 5. ae 0.70 | 278.9 | 415.3 | 179.1 | 67.9 | 28.5 | 21.9 | 6.3 | 1.4 
8000-13. ....... | 275.5 | 426.9 | 167.7 | 72.7 | 33.2 | 23.8 | 6.7 | 
BOMAHES once .36 | 269.8 | 425.7 | 159.2 | 68.7 | 37.5 | 29.2 | 7.7 | 1.9 
| 254.5 | 450.9 | 252.2 | 60.3 | |. | 3.6 | 2:0 
$OS4—95.... 00k ©.30 | 239.0 | 485.2 | 153.1 | 53.5 | 28.6 | 29.2 | 9.2 | 2.0 


During both periods, 1889—1903 and 1923-25, the majority of wom- 
en married between ages of fifteen and twenty-five, the percentage 
being 74.3 in the former period and 72.42 in the latter. When the 
two age groups are combined, there is not much difference. How- 
ever, if we examine them separately, we see the age group fifteen to 
twenty being decreased considerably and that of twenty to twenty- 
five being increased. During 1899—1903 as many as 32.3 per cent of 
the women married between fifteen and twenty years of age, while 
during 1923-25 this group numbered 23.9 per cent. Nearly half of 
the women—48.5 per cent—married during the period between 
twenty to twenty-five in 1923-25. Girls who married under fifteen 
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years of age numbered 784 in 1899, 414 in 1903, 253 in 1908, 133 
in 1913, and 132 in 1924, showing a decreasing tendency. 

It is also interesting to see that the percentage of marriages of the 
“old folks” has been increasing considerably, as is indicated by the 
figures in the chart. 

Thus, the whole trend is in the direction of an advancing mar- 
riage, and this upward movement has helped to bring about a de- 
crease in the divorce rate. 

The divorce problem is a complex one; it involves many social 
factors; therefore the causes for either increase or decrease in the 
divorce rate are multiple and interwoven, and the whole social situ- 
ation should be taken into consideration before making any absolute 
conclusion. However, the writer has confidence that the factors 
mentioned in this article have sufficient reason to be regarded as 
suggestive causes or conditions which have brought about the down- 
ward divorce movement in Japan. \ 

We may, however, go so far as to say that not in spite of, but be- 
cause of, the industrial revolution, because of liberation of the 
masses, because of introduction of individualism, because of grow- 
ing independence of women, the divorce rate has decreased in Japan. 

It is possible, however, that these same factors may become an 
influence to bring about the upward divorce movement in the future. 
Time only will tell whether this downward movement will continue. 
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PRESCHOOL PERSONALITY RESEARCH 


RUTH R. PEARSON 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

Historically, changing conceptions of the child have reflected prevailing psycho- 
logical viewpoints. The emphasis today is upon the child as a person, with plans, pur- 
poses, social relationships, and status in one or more social groups, leading to a many- 
sided personality, even in early life. Social technologists find this approach valuable 
in securing adjustment of problem cases, but as research workers we have not devised 
techniques suited to the adequate testing of the hypothesis. The experience of young 
children differs widely in various environmental situations. Many who have pub- 
lished studies in this field, however, generalize beyond their data, implying that re- 
sults secured in one group (conditions seldom specified) apply to children of the same 
age elsewhere. It is necessary to improve our methods and to study in detail varia- 
tions among groups of the same age-span, and also differences in the behavior of in- 
dividual children when studied by identical techniques in all the groups to which they 
belong. 

Fourier, we are told,’ divided nurslings into three classes—the 
benignant, the malignant, and little imps—attributing evil instincts 
to all except those of the first category. The inductive or other basis 
for his generalization is unfortunately not recorded. No one concep- 
tion, however, has persisted. Historically, the child has been looked 
upon in turn as a miniature adult, a passively reacting mosaic of 
psychic powers; as a young animal, instinctively recapitulating the 
life-experience of the race, and only in part amenable to education; 
as a never-failing spring of creative activity; as a volcano of sup- 
pressed passions, largely sexual in nature; as an irritable response 
mechanism, continually conditioned, unconditioned, and recondi- 
tioned by the environment; and as a person. Each of these views 
reflects a current psychology of its time; while the last, so widely 
influential just at present, bids fair to be epoch-making in more 
ways than one. 

Persons of any age, as we use the term today, are assumed to 
have plans, purposes, hankerings, antipathies, relationships with 
others, and status in one or more social groups. When the teeth and 
tonsils have been examined, and the I.Q. temporarily established, it 
is generally recognized, in the procedure of guidance clinics and 
elsewhere, that the source of maladjustment may lie in a dream 


* Cited by G. Compayré, Development of the Child in Later Infancy (1902), p. 211. 
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gone wrong, in merciless teasing by an older sister, or a confirmed 
sense of failure to meet group expectations. Logic would seem to 
demand that human behavior, “normal” or “abnormal,” be studied 
in relation to its setting; and in everyday experience we find that 
tools such as life-history documents yield results fruitful for the 
understanding and control of social relationships. Social psycho- 
logical theory has undoubtedly been influential in shaping this new 
approach. We have heard and repeated many times over: 

“The person has as many selves as there are groups to which he belongs.”? 

“The etymology of the term® suggests that its meaning is to be found in the 
role of the individual in the social group.’”’* 


“What we need to know is how different customs, established interacting ar- 
rangements, form and nurture different minds.” 


As research workers, however, we have not yet learned how to cope 
methodologically with the drastic implications of this viewpoint. 
The practical achievements of the clinics, and of occasional homes 
and schools, outstrip our ability to explain them. 

Adult personality studies encounter many difficulties; but as the 
age of the subjects diminishes, some at least of these obstacles dis- 
appear. Children under five years of age belong to few groups. 
Their previous experience, while of great significance, has been so 
recent as to admit of approximate reconstruction through inter- 
views with relatives and associates, plus recorded facts. Most im- 
portant of all, the young child tends to ignore accessory adults— 
those not essential to his needs or plans—thus enabling them to 
pursue their note-taking activities undisturbed. Also, he inhibits 
both acts and emotional expression far less than he will a few years 
later, when the assimilation of group culture has been carried far- 
ther. These advantages appear to the writer to outweigh whatever 
handicaps are imposed by the youth of the subjects. Sociologists 
dealing with adult personality studies continue to emphasize the 
need for more extended knowledge of interaction in early life. Cer- 

? Robert E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 


(1924), p. 609. Adapted from George E. Vincent, “The Rivalry of Social Groups,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XVI (1910-11), 471-84. 


* “Personality,” from the Latin persona, a mask used by actors. 
* Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 70. 
* John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (1922), p. 63. 
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tainly preschool children in their everyday life routine present a 
rich and promising field for human nature research. 

The varying environments in which the small child finds himself, 
in the course of this everyday routine, may be roughly classified 
by such obvious differences as those of housing arrangements, mem- 
bership of the group, and control methods. Five types of surround- 
ings are outstanding: the home, neighborhood play group, day nur- 
sery, nursery school, and kindergarten. It will be worth while to 
consider the control forms which characterize each, since the trans- 
fer of group culture in the process of personality development is so 
largely a matter of social control. 

During the first few months of infancy in the home, all relation- 
ships between child and adult are in the true sense primary, i.e., 
characterized by immediate emotional response. A very elementary 
sort of rapport is established, based on care and the satisfaction of 
the child’s needs. We may assume that wishes, in the sense of de- 
layed satisfactions, giving rise to imagery, are just beginning to 
grow out of habits already acquired. Obviously, in this first period, 
the adults concerned have real social control of the child’s behavior. 
His small world may be molded at will. Control is attained through 
some or all of the following methods: physical manipulation inci- 
dental to care; letting alone at regular intervals; gesture and tone of 
voice; and a planned environment. Consistent behavior on the part 
of the adults leads to clearly defined habits in the infant. Incon- 
sistent behavior, fairly common in emotionally unstable adults, con- 
fuses the situation. Such inconsistency, however, is less apt to occur 
now than later. The very small baby is almost universally admired, 
approved, and cared for on schedule. 

During the period from about the sixth month to the end of the 
second year, primary contacts continue to characterize the family 
relationship, though distinct types of primary group life can be dis- 
tinguished. The child is still considered an infant, and is not expect- 
ed to understand or conform to the entire behavior code prescribed 
for older children. Meaning is constantly being attributed to acts 
which the child sees and hears; and this, with the gradual develop- 
ment of speech, makes possible new mechanisms of social control in 
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addition to those operative in the earlier period. Control by speech*® 
and by punishment now commonly appear, though the latter is by 
no means universal. Words are at first used in connection with acts 
and gestures, as in the preceding months; but as their meaning is 
learned, act and gesture are dispensed with. Control through lan- 
guage may take the form of suggestion, epithets of approval and 
disapproval, promised satisfactions, commands, threats of reward 
or punishment, etc. Clear-cut punishment, defined as the erection 
of formal penalties for certain acts, imposed by those in authority 
over the child, may or may not enter the situation at this stage. It 
becomes more prominent in the next. 

The child, during these first months of infancy, accomplishes only 
the first few steps in his assimilation of the group culture. He learns 
by experience, as other young animals learn. But it is only with the 
acquisition of speech that the rich store of concepts making up the 
mores and skills of the group can be transmitted. It is this process 
of acculturation which interests the social psychologist, since only 
as he acquires the means of communication can the child be consid- 
ered a member of human society. The period immediately following 
the second year is therefore by far the most significant for person- 
ality study. 

The preschool child in the home.—We come now to the period in 
which the child is an “ex-baby,” a toddler, runabout, or, in the nar- 
rower technical sense of the term, a preschool child. (Experiences 
differ widely in the several types of environment in which his time 
is spent) In the home we may expect to find a more or less sudden 
shift of relationships, especially if, as often happens, a brother or 
sister has been born. The toddler, now that he has a fairly extensive 
vocabulary, is expected to exercise self-control, and to adapt him- 
self gracefully to the convenience of his adult relatives. If he is told: 
“Go over there and sit down, and sit s¢ill,’”’ utterly without occupa- 
tion, while his mother chats over the telephone, a failure to carry 
out the order is often interpreted as wilful disobedience. It is hard 
to realize that children must have time for unhurried practice of 
those abilities which have long been, for the adult, automatic. The 

*For a valuable study of the organization of early experiences about cue words, 


see Ethel Bushnell Waring, Relation between Early Language Habits and Early Hab- 
its of Conduct Control, “Teachers College Studies,” New York, 1927. 
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stage is more completely set for misunderstanding and friction than 
at any other time of life, possibly excepting adolescence. Punish- 
ment and threats are employed as means of control by the majority 
of parents.’ Some rely altogether on these methods; others succeed 
in bringing the child to want to do what they want him to do—the 
secret of true social control, as distinct from compulsion—by main- 
taining their prestige and leadership through varied means, such as 
sharing the child’s interests and his activities. Thoughtful parents 
realize the power of silent influences exerted by the environment, 
and plan the details of the child’s surroundings with care. Family 
customs and ceremonial play a large part in determining conduct, 
even at this level. In addition, the public opinion of the family is 
frequently invoked. 

The preschool child in the neighborhood play group.—With his 
emergence from the home, the toddler as a rule finds himself among 
boys and girls of mixed ages, and subject to the imperative controls 
of informal gang life. More studies are needed of play as it goes on 
in these unsupervised groupings, about street corners and in vacant 
lots, as well as in the standardized playground. The power of public 
opinion, the opinion of their peers, over even very young children, is 
seen in an incident recorded by a student observer: 


When Stevie was two and a half years old, he was sitting playing on the street. 
His mother called to him to come in. He paid no attention. She called again in a 
still louder, harsher voice. Then he turned and said, “If you have to holler on 
me don’t do it in the street. Wait till we get in the house.” 


Studies of the control mechanisms within the play group show that 
the emphasis here is upon the use of epithet and the complex pres- 
tige of leadership. The child’s acts and purposes, until now wholly 


* William Stern, in The Psychology of Early Childhood (1924), treats punishment 
as an essential part of the child’s life, assuming an unfolding from within of the moral 
sense, as illustrated by the fact that his child Hilde, in the fourth year, frequently 
anticipated her parents’ intentions and chastised herself (p. 538). Watson would sub- 
stitute for the moral notion of punishment an immediate rap or other reaction, admin- 
istered as objectively as possible, to condition the undesirable response. Professor 
Ellsworth Faris stresses the fact that many preliterate peoples, with enviable family 
control, do not punish their children. The apparent maturation of a moral sense is 
explained by Cooley as follows: “What is called principle appears to be simply a habit 
of conscience. .... One who studies the sense of oughtness in children will have no 
difficulty in seeing that it springs largely from a reluctance to break habits—an indis- 
position to get out of mental ruts” (Human Nature and the Social Order [New York], 
p. 340). These viewpoints indicate the wide range of practice with which the research 
worker must expect to deal. 
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within family control, begin to show the effect of outside influences. 
With the attainment of full-fledged membership in such non-family 
primary groups, social control conflicts inevitably occur. Through 
this experience, of course, the child becomes aware that standards 
exist, and is able eventually to weigh and consider possible courses 
of action, testing the affective power of each and so making what we 
call a “rational choice.” 

The preschool child in the day nursery—Day nurseries have 
been established to meet the pressing need of working parents for a 
place where small children may be left during the entire day, and 
where older children may come at noon and after school hours. 
Physical care is provided, but mental and social development are 
often left to chance, except for the general “mothering” of a busy 
matron. There is a trend today toward standardization at a higher 
level, but on the whole the day nursery still constitutes a semi- 
organized environment. At the nursery there is at least regularity 
of routine and relatively little punishment—exclusion from the 
group, enforced inactivity, deprivation of special pleasures, or put- 
ting to bed being most in use. If the child comes from a home where 
corporal punishment is the rule, he finds that he must adjust to 
these different situations. An observer, visiting a Polish day nur- 
sery, reports: 

Some of the older children seem to have solved their problem of adjustment 
by assuming one attitude toward the matron or teachers in the nursery and an en- 
tirely different one toward the parents and relatives in the home. Others, who 
have not succeeded in making such a compromise of attitudes, when they are 
reproved in the nursery assume a manner entirely explainable in the atmosphere 
of the home. .... 

The preschool child in the nursery school_—Nursery schools, for 
children two to four years of age, in contrast to the day nursery, 
present an ordered universe, where every detail of the program is 
planned with the purpose of establishing habits and activities con- 
sidered desirable by those in charge. It was found, however, at the 
Third National Conference of Nursery School Workers, held last 
year in Chicago, that general lack of agreement existed as to rela- 
tive values, in the realm of social traits. Of a series of issues raised, 
the question, “What kind of character are we trying to produce?” 
was voted the most divisive. There is practical unanimity, neverthe- 
less, on such matters as health-building, opportunity for a wide 
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range of sensory-motor experience and spontaneous play, growing 
skill in self-help, etc. Experts in many fields are enlisted; extensive 
records of development are kept; and in many cases research pro- 
grams are under way.* The teaching staff are, as a rule, guided by 
some consistent theory of education, and consciously adopt certain 
verbal formulas in accustoming the children to the nursery code of 
behavior. Control is largely through the planned environment, sup- 
plemented by such matter-of-fact statements as, “It is time now for 
orange juice,” or “We do so-and-so in our school”; and temporary 
separation from the group in case of crisis. Close co-ordination with 
the home makes possible comparative study of the child’s life in 
these two fundamental groups at the point where partial relaxation 
of family control is just beginning. As one mother said, after ob- 
serving her two-year-old among his mates, “There’s a great deal of 
human nature in the nursery school.” Best of all, for the purposes 
of the social psychologist, it is human nature in the making, not yet 
crystallized, but subject to rapid change under the powerful influ- 
ences of the group. Attitudes and habits are often completely, 
though not permanently, reversed within three or four weeks. Here 
systematic observation may be carried on, tests given as desired, 
disguised as games, whole behavior cycles traced without embar- 
rassment to the subject, and methods evolved for the taking and 
analysis of interaction records and for testing the validity and re- 
liability of results secured. 

The preschool child in the kindergarten As the kindergarten 
program is generally familiar, it is necessary only to say that the 
influence of nursery-school theory and procedure is already being 
felt at this next level. Perhaps the outstanding effect has been to 
reinforce the trend already evident toward the “free” kindergarten, 
with greater informality of program. Also, as one kindergartner 
said, “Our children come to us from the nursery school with so 
much clearer an understanding of the world about them that we 
have to introduce more social science in the kindergarten.” She re- 

*See especially: Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Some New Techniques for Studying 
Social Behavior, Child Development Monographs, No. 1, Child Development Insti- 
tute, Teachers College, New York, 1929. Also, for extreme emphasis on growth and 
biological development: Harriet M. Johnson, Children in the Nursery School (New 


York), 1928. Best summary: Twenty-eighth Yearbook, Preschool and Parental Ed- 
ucation (Bloomington: National Society for the Study of Education, 1929), Vol. XIV. 
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ferred to the children’s increased interest in transportation systems, 
occupations, and other processes of community living, as observed 
by them and reproduced in their play. 

The problem of method.—It is clear from this brief survey of the 
different ‘established interacting arrangements,” to quote Dewey, 
within which the American child’s earliest social relationships are 
formed, that wide and significant differences exist. These are not 
being taken into account in any current research program. The 
nursery-school régime is freer than that of the kindergarten and 
more standardized than that of the home. Age of children and type 
of control are less variable than in the day nursery and backyard 
play group. All of these points favor the nursery-school or pre- 
school laboratory as a central field for research in personality de- 
velopment at the present stage of our technique. Emphasis on any 
one of the groups to which a given child belongs, however, except 
as a starting-point for study, is out of place in a rounded plan based 
on the viewpoint with which we are here concerned. As social psy- 
chologists, we are committed to the testing of an important hy- 
pothesis: that personality is a function of group life, varying with 
the rdles which the individual adopts in each social situation. Our 
problem is to evolve methods suited to this task. If personality is in 
reality as many-sided as the number of social groups in which it 
takes on form—if the child in each situation must, through trial and 
chance success, learn the set of relations which enables him to “fit _ 
in”—if he is in each a different child—this cannot be ignored in the 
application of our research techniques. If the hypothesis does not 
hold true, or demands statement in some modified form, this knowl- 
edge in itself should prove invaluable. There is, we must assume, 
no such thing as X-the-person, except as the term is understood 
to include X-at-home, X-at-his-grandmother’s, X-at-the-nursery- 
school, and later X-with-the-gang, X-the-captain-of-the-team, etc. 
The toddlers themselves recognize this relativity of experience. “At 
home I don’t like blue,” was recently overheard in a nursery play 
group, and similar remarks are frequent. 

Studies made in one group only are of course necessary and use- 
ful, but scientific integrity requires that we shall not claim too much 
for them. This difficulty weakens the value of the contribution 
made by Piaget, working in Geneva, Switzerland, with a highly se- 
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lected group of children in a private school who, we must infer from 
his conclusions, are held to typify children of the same age else- 
where. He tells us: 


It is only from the age of 7 or 8 that there can be any talk of genuine under- 
standing among children.® 

There is, as we have said, no real social life between children of less than 7 
or 8 years.?° 

This distinction between our two groups of children . . . . proves that the 
effort to understand other people and to communicate one’s thought objectively 
does not appear in children before the age of about 7 or 714.11 
Such a picture contrasts strangely with everyday observations in 
our preschool laboratories in this country. The reader wonders 
what the experience of these youngsters had been previously, and 
what it was, at home and elsewhere, at the time of the investigation 
—to what extent they were expected or indeed permitted to enter 
into co-operative activities. In contrast with these unjustified gen- 
eralizations, one finds statements such as the following, which are 
of unquestioned value, since they have a place and time reference: 

Social life at the Maison des Petits passes, according to the observations of 
Miles. Audemars and Lafendel, through three stages. Up till about the age of 
five the child almost always works alone. From five to about seven and a half, 
little groups of two are formed... . . These groups are transitory and irregu- 
lar. Finally, between seven and eight, the desire manifests itself to work with 
others.1? 
Undoubtedly this is what happens, for unknown reasons, at the 
Maison des Petits. The corresponding ages would be placed, per- 
haps, at three, four, and five as a result of observations taken at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Chicago, or Winnetka, Illinois. One 
two-year-old known to the writer was unhappy in a small group and 
kept insisting, “Want a whole bunch of babies!” Piaget refers to 
the Geneva school as a “natural” environment, and seems to imply 
that the environmental factors may therefore be ignored. Social 
psychology today holds, however, that no particular set of environ- 
mental conditions can be considered more natural than another, as 
customary arrangements differ so widely in different cultures; and 
that scientific procedure must include exact specification of the con- 
ditions under which given results are secured. Any conclusions 
drawn must then be limited to the cases studied, or, with less cer- 

* The Language and Thought of the Child (New York and London, 1926), p. 125. 

* Tbid., p. 40. Tbid., p. 126. Ibid., p. 41. 
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tainty, to groups similarly composed, carrying on their activities in 
situations highly similar. 

A promising line of attack has been recently reported by Walter 
C. Reckless—the observation of children in the playroom of a re- 
ceiving home, in order to get as clear a picture as possible of the 
“situational personality” as a guide for prospective foster-parents. 
Information as to the subject’s life in other groups was secured from 
interviews only. It is stated that “by far the most revealing infor- 
mation . . . . came from the playroom observations.” Yet the 
relativity of the results to the group in which they were secured has 
been disregarded. Can it be said, in general, that Edward is “not a 
complainer”? Are traits as stable as this, under varying conditions? 
How will the child behave in a totally different situation, that of the 
foster-home? The only way known to the writer of answering these 
questions is to extend the same techniques of observation and analy- 
sis into other groups to which the child already belongs, or in which 
he may be placed tentatively. Reckless says: “We might have rea- 
son to expect him to carry over these traits of the ‘situational’ per- 
sonality into a new family situation unless some very sudden imi- 
tation occurred.’** Surely sociological theory, supported by an 
increasing mass of objective data, tends to discourage such expec- 
tation. Ethel Verry, however, in her brief report of a study carried 
on in preschool play groups, advances conclusions marginal to the 
foregoing, which constitute a stimulating hypothesis for further 
study: 

When a child entered the play group he first assumed the réle which he was 
used to take at home. If this worked satisfactorily he continued to occupy it. 
If circumstances made it too hard for him to continue in his usual réle, he as- 
sumed another personality which, while new to him in practice, was a familiar 
part of his social consciousness. (Some held to one réle; others shifted.) In 
examining the experiences of these two types of children, the writer found. that 
the children of the first or more stable type had had much less varied social con- 
tacts than those of the second type.1*4 

Another approach, valuable in elaborating our techniques before 
undertaking the all-around study of the person, consists in the 


* “Case Studies Built around Observations of Individual Foster-Children in the 
Playroom of a Receiving Home,” Publication of the American Sociological Society, 
XXIV, No. 2 (May, 1930), 172. 

*“A Study of Personality in Preschool Play Groups,” Journal of Social Forces, 
May, 1925, p. 645. 
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analysis of several groups made up of children of the same age- 
span. If Piaget’s assumptions hold, that behavior traits correlate 
with chronological age rather than with experience, we may expect 
to find highly similar behavior. In such a comparative study of four 
nursery schools, made by the writer, the results indicate, instead, 
considerable divergence in the trait actions recorded. The schools, 
though following the usual daily program, differed in certain re- 
spects, particularly in home background and in the control meth- 
ods used by the teaching staff. It seems probable, though the analy- 
sis of results is not yet complete, that a direct relation exists be- 
tween these differences and the observed irregularities of behavior. 

Dorothy Thomas, in discussing the methodology of the highly ob- 
jective studies under way at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, frankly questions the practicability of dealing with such fac- 
tors. Her point of view, reflected in the work of several associates, 
is concisely stated: 

In the study of group behavior . . . . the present methodological problem 
seems to center entirely around the control of the observer. We are skeptical of 


the possibility even of recognizing—much less of controlling—most of the “in- 
terfering” stimuli in behavior of the sort we wish to study. .. . . as 


The emphasis in these studies is placed upon testing the reliability 
of observation records taken simultaneously by two or more observ- 
ers—a most important piece of pioneer work. The investigators are 
interested in determining individual differences among children in 
the same group. It seems pertinent to consider in this connection 
the finding of the Character Education Inquiry that classroom 
groups showed differences of behavior not to be accounted for by 
population selection. As Hugh Hartshorne points out, the report 
suggests that the existence of something which may be termed 
“classroom morale” is an inescapable hypothesis. He emphasizes 
the point: 

No matter what may be the source of classroom correlations, they do exist, 
whereas corresponding individual correlations do not exist... . . The signifi- 
cant fact seems not to be selection, but group experience . . . . (morale, codes, 
habits, teacher, prestige, etc.) 

* Op. cit., p. 3. 


* “Sociological Implications of the Character Education Inquiry,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXVI (September, 1930), 250. 
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The ground would appear to be cleared for more minute studies 
of the variations in group behavior among children of the same age, 
and analysis of the processes back of these results. What are the 
outstanding differences among groups of preschool children? How 
early and under what circumstances can we say that group morale 
appears? What are its first manifestations, under given conditions, 
in the behavior of young children? What factors are significant in 
building something so intangible, yet as necessary a hypothesis as 
that of the electron? Must we not assume that control techniques in 
use by the adult members of the child’s several groups have a power- 
ful influence during the preschool years?** Questions such as these 
lead us to the heart of the problem. To what extent does the indi- 
vidual child modify his behavior and exhibit different personality 
traits as he passes from one group to another within his small world? 

To sum up: If we are to make the needed contribution to the 
methodology of personality research, we must find detailed and 
workable means of discovering what a given person does and (by 
implication only) what he feels, in response to others, in all the 
group situations which he habitually meets. It is the finer differ- 
ences of culture pattern and social contact within these situations 
which must be scrutinized for explanatory clues. We are interested 
in knowing what will happen when the social codes and control tech- 
niques in two or more of the child’s earliest groups are mutually 
complementary, and whether or not different results occur when 
they are conflicting. It will then be time to extend these data by an 
investigation of the same young person’s relatively less mechanized 
behavior when confronted with varied types of unfamiliar social 
situations—crises in which attitudes must be modified and habits. 
changed. We may even look forward to successful experimentation 
in this difficult field, under carefully simplified and controlled con- 
ditions, after a period of systematic observation has revealed the 
significant factors involved. It is the social relationships making up 
a life which must be studied. 


* That these “interfering stimuli” can be not only recognized but recorded and 
classified is shown by several studies of personality differences exhibited in the mental 
testing situation, made under Miss Thomas’ direction. See especially, op. cit., chap. 
vii, a study of varied techniques used by the mental tester in overcoming the child’s 
resistance at certain points. 
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MAJORITY VOTES AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
Social Science Research Committee, University of Chicago* 


ABSTRACT 


Political opinion is guided by the belief that elections occurring in good business 
years result in a demonstration of confidence in the party in power, while elections 
occurring in depression years tend to turn the majority party out of office. A cor- 
relation of the vote given to the party in power in about one hundred federal con- 
gressional districts with selected points on the business cycle shows that when an elec- 
tion follows a business expansion the party in power will receive a greater proportion 
of the vote than when an election occurs in a period of severe business depression. 
While the study substantiates political opinion, it also shows quite clearly that there 
will always be a relatively large number of election districts that are apparently not 
affected by changing business conditions. 


It is pretty generally accepted that the popularity of political 
parties at election time is related to business conditions. A party 


| which has been in power rejoices when the time for its retention or 


rejection falls in a period of business expansion. On the other hand, 


_a majority party is seriously apprehensive of the outcome, and a 


| minority party finds cause for hope, when an election occurs during 


a business depression. While there is undoubtedly a basis for these 
fears and hopes, it would be interesting to measure to what extent 
they are justified. One would like to know the answer to such ques- 
tions as, “What proportion of the vote will the party in power re- 
ceive when it goes into an election during a period of business ex- 
pansion and what proportion in a period of depression?” Also, 


| “How many seats must the majority power expect to turn over to 
| its opponent when an election follows a period of business contrac- 


tion?” 

Mr. Stuart Rice has already shown that there is a relationship 
here and has attempted to measure it. This paper attempts to find 
another measure for data covering a wider area. 

Rice constructed “cycles of party turnover’” from the propor- 

* This study was made under the direction of Professor William F. Ogburn and 


was supported by a financial grant from the Social Science Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago. 


* Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Aspects of Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1928), chap. xx. 
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tion of the total vote which was given to the Republican candidate 
in New Jersey assembly districts at forty-eight successive elections. 
Correlating these cycles with a business curve after the manner de- 
veloped by Ogburn and Thomas, Rice found that the rise and fall 
of the popularity of the party tended to follow the rise and fall in 
the business cycle. In good business years, the Republicans polled 
a high proportion of the vote; while, in depression years, the same 
party found its majority greatly reduced. 

The method employed by Rice, known as correlation between 
time series, has been used rather extensively of late to test the de- 
gree of relationship between business cycles and cycles constructed 


|. from certain social data such as marriage and divorce rates, crime 


rates, birth- and death-rates, and so on. In each of these cases, the 
series represent continuous data collected annually or even more 
frequently. Election data, however, are not of this nature. 

Elections are not continuous phenomena like marriages but sin- 
gle events which occur at specified points in time. Moreover, ex- 
tended series of election data are always colored by war periods, 
third-party movements, and other special issues which constantly 
change and the effects of which are not easily measured. Further- 
more, we believed that if business conditions and party popularity 
were to be studied together, the elections must have occurred during 
or immediately following periods of expansion or depression, for a 
remote issue is of little importance in swaying the electorate. Pros- 
perity is readily forgotten in the face of depression, and the mem- 
ory of depression is short-lived once recovery has set in. Now, 
turning-points in business cycles may be several years apart; and 
when they do appear, there is no assurance that it will be at election 
time. Hence it is seen that to collect a series of coincidences be- 
tween elections and turning-points in business cycles would be vir- 
tually impossible. 

Because of the impossibility of collecting a series of these coinci- 
dences and because of the periodic nature of election data, we did 
not conceive of the problem as a correlation between time series. 
Instead, we decided to measure party popularity in a large number 
of instances at a few elections selected because of their proximity to 
turning-points in a business cycle. Instead of arriving at a single 
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value expressive of the degree of a long-time relationship between 
party popularity and business conditions, we thought to observe the 
fluctuation of the vote in a large number of electoral units at par- 
ticular elections occurring at selected points on a business cycle. 
We wished to discover, for example, what proportion of a large 
number of congressional districts would retain the party in power 
when the election occurred during a period of business expansion, 
and in how many districts the proportion of the majority party vote 
would be reduced when the election fell in a bad business year. 

The first step in the solution of the problem was to secure a large 
number of individual elections which covered a fairly wide area and 
which occurred at frequent intervals. The elections for United 
States Representatives seemed suitable.*® 

Following the choice of suitable elections, the next problem was 
to select periods of bus: \ess expansion and depression with which 
the elections could be compared. The Harvard curve of business 
activity plotted from quarterly data for the period 1875 to 1902 
lent itself to the problem. The first and most pronounced period of 
business expansion was from 1880 to 1882 and was followed by a 
severe depression extending over the years 1883 to 1885, as is seen 
in the reproduction of the curve in Chart I. An election was held in 
1882, some time after the curve had reached its peak but while it 
was still some distance above the zero ordinate. The next election 
occurred in 1884, while business conditions, as reflected by the 
curve, were at their worst. The opportunity presented itself, then, 
for a study of an election held in a good business year and of an- 
other election preceded by a prolonged business contraction. 

While it was desirable to include as large a number of congres- 
sional districts as possible, it was thought best, in order to secure a 
homogeneity of election issues, to limit the area studied to the nine 
industrial states of the Northeast. Local interest set them off from 
the South and from the agricultural states of the West. The states 
selected were New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Hamp- 

* The elections in a single state or in divisions of a state were felt to cover too re- 
stricted an area. The issues within states are generally of local interest, and hence the 
elections in two or more states are not comparable. Presidential elections occur four 
years apart and are usually complicated by special issues such as religion, woman 


suffrage, and the prohibition question. Senatorial elections occur at irregular intervals 
and are comparatively few in number. 
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shire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. In these nine states there were ninety-four congressional 
districts.* 

Stated briefly, the problem at this point was to determine wheth- 
er or not the political party in power in the ninety-four congression- 
al districts of these nine industrial states received a larger propor- 
tion of the vote in the election of the prosperous year 1882 than in 
1884, when the election occurred at the lowest point of a depression. 
In order to study these elections in relation to those immediately 
preceding and following and to correct for the influence of a possible 
secular trend, these two elections were made the center of a series 
of six elections occurring over a period of ten years. That is, the 
vote in the years 1882 and 1884 was to be observed in relation to 
the vote in the elections of 1878, 1880, 1886, and 1888. The pro- 
cedure is given in the succeeding pages. 


HOW THE PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE GIVEN TO THE PARTY IN 
POWER WAS COMPUTED 


The initial step in computing the percentage of the vote given to 
the party in power was to tabulate the vote given to the candidate 
of each of the two major parties and the total vote cast at each elec- 
tion in each of the ninety-four congressional districts. The per- 
centage of the vote given to the party in power was then computed 
on the basis of the total vote cast. The party in power in any dis- 
trict at the time of the election was, of course, the party which had 
been successful at the preceding election. 

For example, in 1876 the Republican party elected its candidate 
in the First Pennsylvania District. In 1878 this same party re- 
ceived 56.6 per cent of the total vote; and in 1880, still the party in 
power, it received 57.1 per cent of the vote. The Republican party 
also elected its candidate in the Seventeenth District of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1876. In 1878, however, the candidate of this party re- 
ceived only 45.2 per cent of the total vote and lost the election to 

‘The number of districts varied somewhat due to the absence of contests in a few 
of the districts now and then, and because of the redistricting following the taking of 
the census in 1880. Districts affected were thrown out if they were no longer com- 
parable. The election figures used in the'study were taken from the files of almanacs 


published by the Chicago Daily News, the New York World, the New York Tribune, 
and the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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the candidate of the Democratic party. At the election of 1880, 
then, the Democratic party and not the Republican was in power, 
and the percentage of the vote given to the party in power was 3 de- 
termined by the Democratic vote. 

When similar percentages had been computed for every con- 
gressional district in a particular state, a state average was calcu- 
lated by averaging the percentages of all the districts within the 
state. For instance, the average percentage of the vote given to the 
party in power in the twenty-seven Pennsylvania districts was 
found, by averaging the district percentages, to be 50.2 per cent in 


CHART I 
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(Plotted in Units of Standard Deviation. * Mark Points at Which 
Elections Occurred) 
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1878.° In 1880 it was 55.0 per cent, and so on in the four succeeding 
elections. These percentages represented the movement of the vote 
given to the party in power at six successive elections, and may be 
regarded as a measure of party popularity. The average percentages 
of the vote received by the party in power in the congressional dis- 
tricts of the nine states and the averages for the entire area are 
shown in Table I. Particular interest is attached, of course, to the 
figures representing the elections of 1882 and 1884, the first of 

*“Party in power” does not indicate a single party in a particular state, but the 
particular party in each district which was successful at the election preceding the one 
for which the percentages were computed. Thus the average vote of the “party in 
power” in any state in 1882 represents the average of the percentage of the vote re- 
ceived by each particular party which was in power in each district by reason of the 


election of 1880. In most cases, both major parties are represented in the state 
averages. 
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which occurred, as is seen in Chart I, just after the peak of a period 


of expansion in business, and the second while business conditions 
were exceptionally bad. 

A glance at the averages at the bottom of Table I shows that the 
party in power generally polled a larger proportion of the vote in 
presidential than in non-presidential years. That is to say, the con- 
gressional elections of 1880, 1884, and 1888 were apparently in- 
fluenced by the coincidence of a presidential campaign. Since there 
was no means of avoiding this factor, it was necessary to devise a 
correction for 

TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE GIVEN TO THE PARTY 
IN POWER IN NINE STATES OF Srx ELECTIONS 


YEAR 
STATE 

1878 1880 1882 1884 1886 1888 

49.7 53.6 59.0 54.2 55.1 55.6 
Pennsylvania............. 50.2 55.0 54.1 54.9 53-4 52.2 
Massachusetts............] 55.4 58.3 54.6 52.2 52.7 54-4 
60.2 54.0 52.4 53-0 56.6 51.2 
res 46.2 59.5 48.1 49.0 47-3 49.9 
eee 64.8 61.7 67.3 55.2 52.4 54.6 
§2.7 50.2 50.6 48.0 48.5 
New Hampshire.......... 47.3 51.7 53-5 51.7 49.4 49.6 
78.1 51.1 54.3 56.8 62.2 55.2 
Average (Weighted)...| 53.7 57-5 56.0 55-3 52.8 55-7 


Proceeding from the corrected state averages shown in Table II, 
the only problem remaining was that of bringing the nine series of 
state averages into a composite representing the vote given to the 
party in power in the entire area. This was done by computing the 
percentages for each state as deviations from the straight-line trend 
(method of least squares) and then expressing the deviations in 
units of their own standard deviations. The data thus expreSsed 
for the several states were weighted by the number of districts in 
the states and averaged to get a series of single values for the area. 
Table III shows the average weighted deviations of the proportion 

*Corrected figures for the presidential years were obtained by multiplying the 
percentage of the vote given to the party in power in each congressional district by a 


number calculated to remove the effect of the presidential year. The nature of this 
correction is given in the appendix to this article. 
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of the vote given to the party in power in the ninety-four congres- 
sional districts at six successful elections. The deviations are plotted 
together with the business cycle in Chart IT. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE GIVEN TO THE PARTY IN POWER IN NINE STATES AT SIx 
SUCCESSIVE CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS: Frrst PERCENTAGES AND PERCENT- 
AGES CORRECTED FOR THE INFLUENCE OF PRESIDENTIAL YEARS* 


PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE GIVEN TO THE PARTY IN POWER 
STATE 1880 1884 1888 
1878 “| 1882 1886 

First |Correct- First |Comect- First |Correct- 
New York........ 49-7 | 53-6 | 52.1 | 59.0] 54.2 | 53.9 | 55.1 | 55.6 | 55.7 
Pennsylvania..... 50.2 | 55.0 | 53.2] 54.1 | 54.9 | 54.0 | 53.4 | 52.2 | 50.0 
Maryland........ 60.0 | 54.0 | 53.9 | 52.4 | 53.0] 52.9 | 56.6 | 51.2 | 51.1 
New Jersey....... 46.2 | 50.5 | 49.7 | 48.1 | 49.0 | 48.2 | 47.3 | 49.9 | 47.8 
Delaware........ | 51.6 | 54.3 | 56.8 | 57.4 | 62.2 | 55.2 | 55.7 
Massachusetts. . .. 55-4 | 58.3 | 55-5 | 54.6 | 52.2 | 513.2] 52.7 | 54.4 | 52.4 
Connecticut. ..... 48.9 | 52.7 | 50.5 | 50.2 | 50.6 | 50.6 | 48.0 | 48.9 | 48.5 
Rhode Island.....| 64.8 | 61.7 | 58.6 | 67.3 | 55-2 | 53-3 | 52.4 | 54.6 | 51.5 
New Hampshire...| 47.3 | 51.7 | 48.6 | 53.5 | 51.7 | 49.8 | 49.4 | 49.6 | 48.3 


* No corrections necessary in 1878, 1882, and 1886. 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE WEIGHTED DEVIATIONS OF THE PROPORTION OF THE VOTE 
GIVEN TO THE PARTY IN POWER IN NINE STATES 


YEAR 
1878 1880 1882 1884 1886 1888 
Percentage of deviation in 
terms of proportion of the 
vote to the party in power 
in nine states.......... —2.50 | —1.08 | +4.61 | —o0.28 | +0.46 | —1.88 


PARTY POPULARITY AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


We have thus far been concerned with the mechanics of arriving 
at a measure of party popularity as indicated by the vote given to 
the party in power at six successive elections. We are now ready to 
discover the extent of the relationship between the proportion of 
the vote given to the party in power when the elections occurred 
during periods of prosperity and during periods of depression. 
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The first year selected for comparison, it will be remembered, 
was 1882, at which time an election occurred close to the peak in 
the business cycle. An expansion period set in during the summer 
of 1880, culminating in a peak in the fall of 1881. From a second 
peak somewhat later, the line representing business activity de- 
clined to a point well below the zero ordinate in 1884, in the fall of 
which year the next congressional election took place. Here, then, 
are two instances where elections were held just following extended 
upward and downward trends in the curve of business activity. 
What was the fortune of the party in power in each of the districts 
and in the area as a whole as it went into the election in a year of 
business prosperity, and what in the year of business depression? 

An examination of Chart II shows that the proportion of the vote 
given to the party in power was higher in the good business year of 
1882 than at any other time during the period, and, further, that 
the popularity of the party in power reached its lowest ebb in 1884, 
the year of most marked business depression. Measured in units of 
its standard deviation, the proportion of the vote received by the 
majority party increased 5.7 units from 1880 to 1882 and fell off 
4.9 units in 1884. Judging from these data, the party in power is 
justified in anticipating victory when an election follows a period of 
business expansion, and is rightly apprehensive when the election 
falls in a depression year. 

The relationship measured in this way is rather striking because 
of the landslide majorities which carry along the districts that do 
not follow the changes in business conditions. The change in party 
popularity measured by the number of districts and states follow- 
ing the business cycle is somewhat less convincing, yet still indica- 
tive. In 1882, five of the nine state averages and fifty-four of the 
ninety-four congressional district votes followed the movement of 
business conditions. Two years later, five of the nine states and 
forty-eight of the ninety-four districts again showed a relationship 
between changing business conditions and party popularity. The 
number of districts following the movement of business conditions 
may be expressed as a percentage of the total number of districts 
and the standard error of proportion computed. Calculated in 
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this fashion, the relationship in 1882 may be expressed by 57.4+5.1 
per cent and in 1884 by 51.1-++5.2 per cent. 

In order to test this conclusion still farther, two additional points 
on the business cycle, 1906 and 1908, were selected, and correlated 
with the vote of the congressional districts of the same states in the 
same fashion as for the earlier period.’ The results of this correla- 
tion are shown graphically in comparison with the business cycle 
in Chart IT, along with the data for the period 1878-88. 


CHART II 


RELATION BETWEEN THE BusINESs CYCLE AND THE PERCENTAGE OF THE 
Vote GIVEN TO THE PARTY IN POWER 


(In Units of Standard Deviation) 


A. 1878-88 B. 1904-11 


— — Business Cycle 


The election of 1906 occurred after a sharp rise in the level of 
business conditions, and the curve of party popularity followed with 
a rise of 3.8 units of o. In 1908 the election was preceded by an 
exceptionally sharp business contraction, and the curve of the ma- 
jority party vote fell off 2.8 units of +. In 1906 the party in 
power found itself in an enviable position with regard to business 
conditions, and seven of nine states as well as 63 of the 108 con- 
gressional districts demonstrated increased confidence in their rep- 
resentatives. Two years later, however, the country had witnessed 
a severe business depression, and 74 of 108 districts and six states 

"In this later period, changes in the boundaries of congressional districts in 1902 


and in 1912 made comparisons involving six elections impossible. Hence the period 
was shortened to four elections. : 
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reduced the proportion of the vote given to the party in power. Ex- 
pressed in percentages, 58.3-++4.7 per cent in 1906 and 68.5+4.5 
per cent in 1908 of the congressional districts in the nine states 
represented varied their support of representatives in the federal 
Congress in accordance with the movement of general business 
conditions. 

We may conclude from this study, then, that party popularity 
does vary with fluctuations in business conditions. When elections 
occur during or just following periods of expansion, other things be- 
ing equal, the party in power may expect a vote of confidence; 
while on the other hand, when an election occurs in a depression 
period, the majority party must expect to be shorn of its popularity 
and even in some cases turned out of office. Moreover, it may be 
concluded that the method of correlation adopted in this study is a 
rough measure of the extent to which party popularity will vary. 

While political opinion is correct in assuming that the party in 
power will be less popular in depression years than at other times, 
it should also be stated that the data show there will also be a num- 
ber of districts that do not reflect the changes in business conditions. 


There were forty districts in 1882 and forty-six in 1884 that did 
not follow the movement of the business cycle. 

It would have been desirable to test the validity of the conclusion 
by the use of later years, but the war and the third-party move- 
ment of 1924 were of too disturbing a character to permit. It may 
perhaps be said, however, that the party in power had good reason 
to be fearful of the result of the elections in the fall of 1930. 


APPENDIX 


CORRECTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL VOTE FOR THE INFLUENCE OF 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS 


In 1880, 1884, and 1888® the congressional elections coincided with the elec- 
tion for the office of president of the United States. Twice the Republican can- 
didate and once the Democratic candidate was successful. It was assumed that 
the influence of the presidential election would reach into each congressional 
district, and hence the corrections were made at that point rather than in the 
later calculations. 


The correction figure was reached first by computing the proportion of the 


* The data for 1904 and 1908 were corrected in the same way. 
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total vote in each state given to each of the two major parties at each of the six 
elections. The twelve percentages found for each state were reduced to six by 
averaging those for the non-presidential years, and those for the Republican 
presidential years. The percentages for the nine states were then averaged to 
get a single series for the area. They are shown in Table A. 

The differences in the proportion of the vote received by each party in 
presidential and non-presidential years were assumed to represent the influence 
of the presidential election, in particular years when they had been expressed as 
percentages of the average percentage of the vote received by the party in 
power in each state in that presidential year. The figure representing the vote 
of the party in power in each district of the state was increased or decreased 


TABLE A 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF THE VOTE RECEIVED BY THE REPUBLICAN 
AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES IN PRESIDENTIAL AND NON- 
PRESIDENTIAL YEARS IN NINE STATES 


NON-PRESIDENTIAL REPUBLICAN PresiI- | DeMocraTic PREsI- 
EARS DENTIAL YEARS DENTIAL YEAR 
1878—1882—1886 1880—1888 1884 
Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 
Average percentage of the 
vote received by each 
47.9 47.5 51.0 47.0 49.8 46.9 


by the appropriate correctional factor, and finally a new state average was cal- 
culated. An example follows. 

The difference between the Republican vote in non-presidential and in Re- 
publican presidential years was 51.0 per cent—47.9 per cent, or -++-3.1 per cent; 
and the Democratic vote, — 0.5 per cent. In 1880 in the state of New York the 
average percentage of the vote given to the party in power in the several dis- 
tricts was 53.6 per cent. The correction factor was obtained by expressing 
-+3.1 and —o.5 as a percentage of 53.6. The Republicans were considered to 
have benefitted 5.8 per cent and the Democrats to have suffered to the extent 
of o.9 per cent because of the coincidence of a Republican presidential election 
and the congressional election of 1880. The proportion of the vote received by 
the party in power in 1880 in each district of New York was multiplied by 94.2 
per cent when the party was Republican and by 100.9 per cent when it was 
Democratic. The average proportion of the vote received by the party in power 
in New York in 1880 was reduced in this way from 53.6 per cent to 51.1 per 
cent. 
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THE CONCEPT OF INVIOLABILITY IN CULTURE 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


ABSTRACT 

The inviolability of the person and of things is a basic factor in culture. Its ob- 
servance is highly differentiated according to age, sex, mental status, physical charac- 
teristics, religion, position or rank or caste, occupational class, and property of the 
individual; also, it varies according to season and location. Each person must respect 
these inviolabilities in others and defend himself against others, using the group- 
sanctioned institutional practices for approaching otherwise inviolable persons and 
property. The analysis of culture in terms of inviolabilities and related institutional 
practices is urged as a promising approach to comparative culture, law, and other 
social studies and for the study of personality development. 

The concept of inviolability in culture is essentially an extension 
of the taboo concept which is familiar to all students in this field. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that the taboo as described 
in anthropological literature is one form or instance of the principle 
or practice of inviolability which forms the basis for the larger part 
of the non-material culture. 

Approa:hed in the most direct and explicit fashion, we may say 
tLat each person in a cultural group is taught, with greater or less 
effectiveness, to respect the inviolability of persons, things, and ani- 
mals, and frequently certain kinds of situations in which persons, 
thing§, and animals may be congregated. That is to say, the educa- 
tion or training of the young individual is focused upon establishing 
in him a respect or observance of (a) the sanctity of the person of 
others, (5) the inviolability of private property, and (c) the general 
taboo on animals or places. 

The manner in which this training is given, of course, varies, but 
in general it consists in thwarting all attempts to approach or appro- 
priate or violate the sanctity of the person or private property or 
taboo situations, or in punishing such actions if surreptitiously or 
defiantly carried. out. Since these persons and things are usually 
biologically adequate stimuli to action by the young individual, this 
thwarting or punishing serves to condition negatively such naive 
responses until the young individual learns to refrain from further 
attempts. 
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About the time these lessons of observance have been learned, at 
least in a general way, the young individual is introduced to the in- 
stitutional practices which provide a duly sanctioned pattern for 
dealing with persons and things protected by this inviolability: That 
is to say, he learns to use contract, barter, sale, various forms of 
etiquette, and later courtship and marriage, as the group-sanctioned 
ways of approaching persons to obtain their services or their prop- 
erty. 

If we undertake a more detailed examination of the practice of 
inviolability in culture, we shall readily see that the young indi- 
vidual who undergoes this tuition, usually at the hands of his par- 
ents and immediate family, faces a most complicated task. He must 
learn at once to observe in his behavior all these restrictions or pro- 
hibitions upon his approach to persons and things and at the same 
time learn how to behave toward others who approach him as a per- 
son or owner of property. He is at once an actor and a recipient, an 
aggressive subject and a defensive or acquiescent object, depending 
upon his réle in the group and his individual personality. 

If we look more closely we shall discover that for his activity 
toward others and their property, and for his reception of others’ 
activity toward him and his property, there are a variety of highly 
differentiated patterns which he must observe, frequently under 
severe penalty for omission or infraction thereof. Let us canvass 
these distinctions in his behavior. 


AGE 


The first and most obvious aspect of an individual’s socially pat- 
terned behavior is his age, since what is demanded of him by way of 
observance of the inviolability of other persons and of private prop- 
erty is so largely dependent upon his age. That is to say, the young- 
er he is, the less vigorously are the prohibitions laid upon him, and, 
conversely, the less he enjoys the protection of any inviolability to 
his person or property. Also, the older a person, the more protection 
and privileges he may enjoy. Practically, this works out in the 
group life in a nicely graduated severity of imposition and of pun- 
ishment for infraction or neglect of the established patterns and 
likewise a rather ill-defined and often incomplete extension of the 
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usual inviolability over the immature individual. There is no time 
here to give examples of the age differentiation, but we can refer in 
passing to the different treatment of children who transgress against 
private property, the almost complete lack of protection of the 
child’s person against parental invasion, except perhaps sexually, 
and finally the toleration of breaches of etiquette and of legal rules 
in the young child. Decidedly, then, age is a most important factor 
in the operation of the inviolability practices. 


SEX 


Next to age, the differentiated observance of group practices of 
inviolability according to the sex of the actor or of the person acted 
upon is most significant. The sanctity of the person usually has a 
different meaning for males and females, and even the property of 
males and females calls for different observances, when they are 
both permitted to possess property. 

Under this heading of “Sex” we must pay attention to the rela- 
tionship sustained by an individual to others, especially the kinship 
or marital relations. As we shall see when discussing institutional 
practices for dealing with otherwise-inviolable persons, the rela- 
tionship of the individual gives rise to privileges and restrictions in 
the observance of the sanctity of the person and of private property. 


MENTAL STATUS 


The capacity for intelligent behavior, as measured by the group 
norms, and the degree of sanity, again as measured by group norms, 
are also to be noted as affecting the operation of inviolability, both 
as regards what is required of the individual whose intelligence and / 
or sanity is abnormal and what is demanded of others who deal with 
such a deviated individual. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


A variety of physical characteristics are frequently invoked as 
the occasion for differentiated observance of the practice of inviola- 
bility. The possession of some unusual color or feature may entitle 
the possessor to unusual protection or subject him to all manner of 
approaches since the ordinary inviolability of the person and prop- 
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erty is withheld from such a deviate. Again, it may operate to re- 
lease the possessor from observing the inviolability of other persons 
or property. 

RELIGION 


Membership in a religious group, or in a family so embraced, also 
modifies the operation of the practice and observance of inviolabil- 
ity, especially when there are various sects. An individual of one 
sect will be faced with one set of prohibitions and of observances 
which a member of another group, living perhaps in the same com- 
munity, may largely ignore or neglect. The presence of a dominant 
or “state” religion may develop sharply drawn lines of demarcation 
in this regard. 

POSITION OR RANK AND CASTE 


It is possible to describe position, rank, and caste wholly in terms 
of the kind and degree of inviolability enjoyed by individuals of 
each such category, and of their obligation (or lack thereof) to ob- 
serve such prohibitions toward others. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how we can avoid or neglect this approach in studying position, 
rank, or caste, since they are so largely matters of privilege with re- 
spect to what an individual must observe or others must observe 
toward him, and differences in the use of the institutional practices, 
such as contract, barter, sale, marriage, and so on. A group hier- 
archy rests upon these differentiated patterns of behavior appropri- 
ate to each position, rank, or caste in their dealings with other 
persons and with things and animals covered by the property classi- 
fication and with those “situations” which are generally taboo. 

Under this broad heading of position, rank, or caste we must rec- 
ognize all kinds of social status even when not specifically desig- 
nated by a title or membership in a formal group. Thus we have 
citizens and non-citizens or aliens, distinguished not alone by their 
participation or exclusion from political actions, but also by the 
differentiated application of the inviolability practices which they 
must observe or others observe toward them and in their privilege 
to use the institutional practices of contract, marriage, etc. 

The great gulf between the free man and the slave may be clearly 
and specifically defined in terms of the inviolability of the person of 
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property and the use of institutional practices. What the jurists 
are fond of saying, after Sir Henry Maine, that social progress is 
marked by the transition from status to contract, reflects just this 
emergence from a fixed, unalterable position respecting inviolabil- 
ity or lack of it to a position where an individual may dispose of his 
person and property by agreement and for a consideration or re- 
ward. 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 


Both the membership in an occupational group and the posses- 
sion of special skill in its arts serve to modify the operation of the 
practice of inviolability. A particular profession may violate the 
ordinary sanctity of the person of another or enjoy additional and 
peculiar immunities in his own person, such as a physician today 
who may more freely manipulate the person, also of the opposite 
sex, or Claim exemption from military or jury duty and violate the 
speed laws, just as the magician, medicine man, etc., of more primi- 
tive groups has his privileges and immunities. Again, special skill 
or competence in an occupation, such as is found in a great hunter 
or a famous artist, may confer privileges and immunities in the 
sphere of inviolability and the institutional practices. 


PROPERTY 


The possessor of property, measured either in quantity or in 
quality, likewise has a different code of observances respecting in- 
violability of his own and others’ person and property. The special 
privileges accruing to the property-owner have been the focus of 
social conflicts second only to the revolt of slaves in severity and 
fervor. 

In the foregoing categories, to which additions may and will be 
made, we find the more obvious differentiations in the operation 
of the inviolability principle respecting the person and property 
(things or animals).* Over and above these specific categories of 
differentiation we must observe the broad modifications based upon 

* Animals occupy a place between the person and property, since they are protect- 
ed not only by the property concept but also by the sanctity of the person, especially 


when they are invested with religious and social significance as in the sacred animal 
cults, the prohibition against slaughter of particular wild species, etc. 
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periods or occasions when a specific cycle of inviolability followed 
by non-inviolability obtains, or when a particular time of the year 
or season governs observances, or when inviolability has a limited 
duration consequent upon some antecedent or anticipated event. 
We may illustrate the periodic variations by reference to the custom 
of suspending sexual taboos during certain periods of group cele- 
bration, e.g., Saturnalia, the seasonal variations by reference to 
open and closed seasons for hunting, fishing, and the like and the 
operation of specifically limited duration in the prohibition of sex 
intercourse until a specified time after menstruation or parturition. 

Location also enters into the inviolability practices in that spe- 
cific places may operate to suspend all rules or impose restrictions 
over and above the usual rules. Thus the church or sacred edifice 
may confer unusual protection upon the person of those who repair 
there for sanctuary, or a particular designated place may be recog- 
nized as free from the operation of the usual group prohibitions 
against violation of the person or property. 

With every person and almost all things and domesticated ani- 
mals, if not wild animals also, covered by this principle of inviola- 
bility which each member of the group is taught to observe toward 
others and to maintain in his own person and property, always ac- 
cording to the differentiated applications just described, it is ob- 
vious that group life can be carried on only by practices which per- 
mit individuals to violate the sanctity of the person and private 
property in duly sanctioned patterns. Thus in every group we find, 
as an accompaniment of the inviolability principle, a well-defined 
set of institutional practices for this purpose, with specific rules 
which legitimize approaches to the property or person of others. 
Language as a conventionalized symbolism is, of course, the pri- 
mary institutional pattern for approaching others to negotiate for 
the shifting of these inviolabilities. Along with language we should 
note the group patterns of gesture and ritual generally in all insti- 
tutional practices. 

Since each person enjoys a highly differentiated inviolability in 
his person and property, he may, and indeed is expected to, demand 
observance of that inviolability from all others according to the 
rights, titles, obligations, and immunities of his case, and to defend 
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himself from unwarranted invasion. In approaching others he must 
likewise observe their specific condition and refrain from any un- 
sanctioned invasion. But if he is moved to obtain another’s prop- 
erty or services (being their behavior responses to him or whatever 
he designates as the focus of their behavior), he may open negotia- 
tions looking to an agreement or contract, or to a sale if not an ex- 
change by barter. 

The essential features of these negotiations are the offer and the 
acceptance thereof. This is not the place to review the law of con- 
tract in its various forms, but it is appropriate to point out that the 
acceptor waives his inviolability, as regards his person in agreeing 
to work or serve or limit his ordinary freedom of action or usual 
immunity or as regards his property, in allowing the offerer to use 
his property or to take possession of it as new owner. It should be 
noted that the offer and giving of a consideration, as the legal phrase 
has it, is essentially a stimulus designed to evoke the response of 
waiving this inviolability, and the acceptor is deemed to he the best 
judge of what is an adequate stimulus, in the absence of fraud, etc. 
The other point is that in waiving his inviolability the prohibition 
is not set aside generally; rather, the operation of inviolability is 
changed so that the offerer is now privileged to violate the prohibi- 
tion for his own purposes and the acceptor is ordinarily bound not 
only to acquiesce but to defend against all others, including him- 
self, that privilege which he has granted. In other words, he has 
divested himself of his former inviolability and bestowed it, either 
partially or wholly, upon another in the case of property, or re- 
moved it in regard to his person so far as that other is concerned. 
Thus the whole law of contract revolves upon the concept of invio- 
lability and the shifting observances thereof so far as the protection 
it gives and the privileges it confers. The former owner must ordi- 
narily defend the title of the purchaser and may no longer approach 
or use the property transferred; the individual who lifts the prohibi- 
tion upon sexual approach to his person in favor of his wife or her 
husband must not only refrain from such action toward another but 
resist any other’s sexual approach. 

The complexity of legal rules regarding marital relations, prop- 
erty, real estate, contract, torts, and so on are all to be viewed here 
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as so many attempts to recognize these differentiated operations of 
the principle of inviolability and the use of institutional practices 
addressed to these inviolabilities. The intentional or unintentional 
trespass or invasion of another’s immunities or privileges gives rise 
to legal remedies, involving compensation and redress or punish- 
ment as in the criminal law. 

For each application of the inviolability principle there is a code 
or systematized declaration—legal, ethical, religious, moral, or 
what is called etiquette—accompanied by a more or less well-or- 
ganized scheme of explanation or rationalization and a kind of 
sanction appropriate to the enforcement of the code. 

A tentative generalization might be offered here, that the devel- 
opment of inviolability of the person and of things with highly dif- 
ferentiated observances has come with the decline of the generalized 
taboo binding upon all persons, which is another way of describing 
the secularization of life in which the growing material culture has 
fostered the practices of inviolability and diminished the general 
taboos. 

Since the biological significance of the principle of inviolability 
is in the interposition of a pattern between the individual and the 
normal focus of his behavior, nutrition, sex, shelter, self-protection, 
it is obvious that the peculiar manner in which these patterns are 
imposed upon the individual and the fashion in which he learns to 
use the group-sanctioned institutional patterns will give rise to this 
quality or aspect we call personality.’ 

Thus it is suggested that a careful, detailed exposition of the 
concept of inviolability, in its multitudinous ramifications and im- 
plications, will provide at once a basic scheme for the study of com- 
parative culture, comparative law, and indeed all the social studies 
and a peculiarly significant program for investigating the develop- 

* Culture may be regarded as just this intervention of patterns between the indi- 
vidual and the world of other individuals and things whereby, instead of a purely 
native or reflex response to a situation, there is a pause and a patterning of behavior 
so that the pattern may often become more significant than the situation or the origi- 
nal biological focus; thus culture, both material and non-material, as Lowie (Culture 
and Ethnology) has so cogently put it, is neither wholly psychological nor biological 


nor geographical but a complex such as only human behavior can comprehend in an 
activity. 
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ment of personality as it arises in and through the impact of culture 
upon the individual. For what we call personality is essentially the 
individual’s manner of behaving toward others in observing the 
code of inviolability as it affects them and his own person.° 


*For a number of years the writer has been concerned with an analysis of social 
life, in terms of taboos and taboo-changing practices, but only recently has it become 
clear to him that the prior connotations of taboo were standing in the way of any 
general acceptance of such an analysis. In order to lay this analysis before the stu- 
dents of culture in a more acceptable form and to illustrate the larger significance of 
the concept of inviolability this paper has been prepared. 

See the writer’s “The Emancipation of Economics,” American Economics Review, 
March, 1924; “An Institutional Analysis of the Law,” Columbia Law Review, May, 
1924; “Social Problems,” American Journal of Sociology, January, 1925; “Physiolog- 
ical Tension and Social Structure,” Proceedings of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, 1927; “The Management of Tensions,” American Journal of Sociology, March, 
1928; Proceedings of the First and Second Colloquium on Personality Investigation, 
1928 and 1929; “Personality and Rank Order,” American Journal of Sociology, Sep- 
tember, 1929. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE COMMUNITY 


C. R. HOFFER 
Michigan State College 


ABSTRACT 


Definitions of “community” in sociological literature are varied but, in general, 
show three ideas essential to the concept, namely, first, the community is a human 
group; second, the people in it have common activities and experiences; and, third, it 
occupies a definite territorial area. Characteristics of communities are varied because 
communities are the net result of many forces—geographical, cultural, political, and 
others. An understanding of a community involves (1) a knowledge of the necessary 
number of people for any given type of community activity, (2) the changes affecting 
the stability of the community, (3) what cultural interests the people have and (4) 
the interrelation of the various community activities. Research work pertaining to 
the community may logically be made to furnish such information. Classifications are 
an aid to understanding communities provided they are based on real characteristics 
which communities have. Definitions of neighborhood and community indicate that 
the neighborhood is a group which has only face-to-face contacts, whereas both face- 
to-face and indirect contacts may be involved in a community. 


In its original usage the word “community” meant owning or 
having in common, and this still appears to be the central idea con- 
veyed by the term. Representative definitions and statements’ in- 
dicate the present trend of thought regarding its use. These are 
varied but, in general, show three ideas to be essential to the con- 
cept. 

First, a community implies that there exists some kind of a social 
group. No definition in the literature attempts to designate the size 
of the group and its characteristics other than that it must carry 
on one or more activities and have common experiences. This char- 
acteristic of a common life as manifested by common activities 


*See C. A. Ellwood, Psychology of Human Society (New York: Appleton & Co., 
1925), p. 12; J. K. Hart, Community Organization (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1920), pp. 16-17; R. M. Maclver, Community (New York: Macmillan Co., 1917), 
p. 22; L. T. Hobhouse, Social Development (New York: Henry Holt, 1924), p. 41; 
L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Sociology (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927), p. 
454; W. G. Beach, Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), p. 88; A. E. Wood, Community Problems (New York: 
Century Co., 1928), p. 26; D. H. Kulp, Country Life in South China (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1925), p. 337; H. E. Barnes, Sociology 
and Political Theory (New York: Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1925), p. 36; R. E. Park and 
E. W. Burgess, The City (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925), p. 115; J. F. 
Steiner, Community Organization (New York: Century Co., 1925), p. 15; D. San- 
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and experiences represents a second essential to this concept. A 
third is geographical location, though it is not specifically expressed 
in some of the definitions that are given.” 

Attempts to make rigid definitions of what a community is lead 
unavoidably to many difficulties, because the forces in a given area 
that create human groups and the interests they have are numerous 
and varied. Some circumstances of life lead people apart as well 
as unite them. Consider, for example, the case of a hundred farm- 
ers living on adjacent farms in a well-developed agricultural area 
of the United States. They may vote at separate places, purchase 
goods at different towns, read various kinds of magazines, select 
unlike radio programs, and go to different places for amusement and 
recreation. These people may not have many activities of a com- 
mon nature even though they live in close proximity to one another. 
Diverting influences which come through the various means of com- 
munication are so potent and numerous that they may prevent a 
highly integrated type of communal life within the area. The ele- 
ments of a common life which remain in instances of this kind are 
those definitely associated with location of residence, such as mat- 
ters of taxation and public service of various kinds. But political 
groups may not be and often are not communities. Political bound- 
aries frequently include parts of areas occupied by two or more 
communities. 

In recent years many attempts have been made to find the bound- 
aries of communities, especially in rural areas. But always the 
criterion for finding the boundary has been some interest or activ- 
ity chosen for study. The boundaries thus discovered do not coin- 
cide with exactness, as many studies have shown, but vary with each 
activity used. What they really designate are the peripheries or 


derson, The Farmer and His Community (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1922); 
p. 7; Lundquist and Carver, Principles of Rural Sociology (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927), p. 208; B. A. McClenahan, Organizing the Community (New York: Century 
Co., 1922), p. 7; J. M. Gillette, Rural Sociology (New York: Macmillan Co., 1922), 
p. 546; C. J. Galpin, Rural Life (New York: Century Co., 1918), pp. 86-87; L. C. 
Fry, American Villagers (New York: G. H. Doran & Co., 1926), p. 121; H. W. Zor- 
baugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), 
p. 222. 


*If the idea of definite location be dropped entirely, the concept of community 
loses its identity and meaning. It then becomes identical to a public. 
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outer border lines of certain interests radiating from a center. For 
this purpose the lines are very useful. The area inclosed by several 
of these lines must represent the nucleus of the community, but 
whether there are community activities present other than those in- 
dicated by the lines is a questionable assumption. In rural areas at 
least many people do not have one center from which they may re- 
ceive all kinds of services, but they tend to have instead a definite 
center for a particular service.’ There is nothing to be gained by 
attributing to a boundary line values which it does not have. 

In cities, too, the same diversity of interests exists. It is gen- 
erally known that often people living in adjoining houses are not 
acquainted with one another. Only when similar occupational 
groups or certain nationalities live in particular parts of a city do 
community activities in any significant number develop. Generally 
speaking, community boundary lines in urban districts overlap. 
As Dr. E. W. Burgess states when speaking of urban communities, 
“Tt follows that boundaries of local areas determined ecologically, 
culturally, and politically, seldom, if ever, coincide.”* Perhaps it is 
desirable and fascinating to think of the majority of the people ina 
circumscribed area as having many worth-while common activities 
and interests, but surely this is an ideal rather than a reality in some 
places. 

In order to understand the community, therefore, certain kinds 
of information are necessary. It is essential to know first of all the 
relationship between any given community activity and the num- 
ber of people necessary to support it. This information is vital. 
Failure to recognize it often occurs in rural areas because (1) 
the density of population is relatively low, and (2) the number 
of people necessary to support certain activities has never been 
ascertained very definitely. It is evident in many places now after 
projects of a community character have been launched that their 
unit of population is too small. Examples of mistakes of this kind 
are found whenever farmers are unable to support adequately a 
consolidated school even with excessive tax rates, or when churches 

*See “A Study of Town-Country Relationships,” Special Bull. 181 (Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station), for limited study of this point. 

* Park and Burgess, oP. cit., p. 147. 
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exist with only a handful of people, or, again, when certain types 
of retail business try to operate in towns too small for them. An 
organizer or leader might be of most assistance to a community of 
inadequate size if he helped to integrate the interests and activities 
of people with other population units until a sufficiently large group 
is formed for the desired activity. It is estimated that about 10,000 
people are necessary in order to have a well-equipped hospital. Yet 
many groups having some characteristics of communities do not 
total 10,000 in population. Consequently they are too small to sup- 
port this institution. Every rural town, for instance, cannot have a 
hospital. Circumstances are similar in the case of libraries and sev- 
eral other services that might be mentioned. The idea of intercom- 
munity co-operation forces itself into the foreground whenever the 
numerical requirements for many activities of interest and value to 
people are considered. 

In urban districts the problem of an insufficient number of people 
to support any given type of activity is not found so frequently, 
since a high density of population exists. Moreover, numerous 
means of transportation facilitate the rapid formation of suffi- 
ciently large groups at any given place, The city is not without its 
difficulties, however, because a high density of populetion permits 
a great degree of specialization in the various activities that occupy 
the time and attention of people. Here economic status and cul- 
tural interests play a determining réle though geographical location 
is by no means insignificant. An area in transition certainly pre- 
sents more difficulties in the maintenance of a wholesome commu- 
nity life than one which is more stable. 

Second, the changes that are taking place in the area under con- 
sideration need to be considered. Population and business enter- 
prises ebb and flow from one part of the country to another. Com-. 
munities, like people, have a life-history. Some are entering on a 
period of decline. Others are just beginning a period of growth 
while some may appear for the time being quite stable. Dr. Steiner 
in The American Community in Action describes communities that 
illustrate these different stages of development. Anyone who ob- 
serves rural life carefully cannot fail to see the occurrence of new 
alignments, and research workers in cities have discovered areas of 
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transition and the social processes which accompany them.® One 
danger in using a score card to determine the intensity of the com- 
munity process is the fact that it may be used in areas where the 
decline of the community has begun. There are now deserted towns 
in the cut-over sections of the lake states standing as mute evidence 
of communities that have passed into history. Then there are places 
that once had a well-developed community life, but now, owing to 
a change of some circumstances like the failure of an industry or 
the loss of a transportation system, manifest only a modicum of the 
characteristics essential to a community. In instances of this kind 
the community can be developed only to the limits of the resources 
which are there unless aid from other sources is given. It is not 
reasonable to expect people to build libraries, hospitals, or even 
schools when it takes all they can earn to get the bare essentials of 
life. 

Third, in order to understand any particular community a knowl- 
edge of the cultural interests people have is essential. Even when 
the size of a group within an area is sufficiently large and other dis- 
integrating forces are absent, a diversity of cultural interests may 
prevent a well-developed community life. Differences due to na- 
tionality, education, religion, and preference for different types of 
recreation may retard or obliterate entirely community activities. 
The chaos in community affairs that occurs frequently in either the 
city or country when the native stock is being displaced by foreign 
people is familiar to all students of social research. If the dis- 
placement continues until foreigners constitute a majority in the 
area, then a well-integrated community life may appear again 
molded not to suit the natives but the foreigners who predominate 
in numbers and influence. 

Religious differences are important. A recent publication de- 
scribes a plan of rural community organization in which agricul- 
ture, homemaking, education, and civic and social affairs are em- 
phasized.*® Religion is not included because practical experience 


* Op. cit., pp. 47-62. 
* Community Organization in Missouri (University of Missouri, College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo.). 
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has shown that diversity of interests over religious questions is too 
great. If, however, agreement can be secured in regard to religion, 
then this interest is very effective in creating cohesiveness and soli- 
darity. The high degree of integration found in some foreign 
communities is due often to a unanimity of religious interests. Edu- 
cational activities are also important in creating community solidar- 
ity. Likewise, recreation can bind people together or split a com- 
munity into shreds. People in rural areas sometimes develop hostile 
factions over public dances, Sunday movies, and the like. 

One point further should be noted. To understand thoroughly 
the community, a knowledge of the interrelationship of various 
community activities is necessary. Information of this sort belongs 
primarily in the fields of social psychology and social organization 
but it must be applied to the community process. How are attitudes 
for effective programs built up? What relationship exists between 
occupational activities and other activities? How do programs of 
community organization develop? Answers to these questions will 
help greatly in understanding communities. School superintend- 
ents, ministers, and other leaders sometimes develop their particu- 
lar programs more rapidly than they do favorable attitudes of the 
people in the community for these programs. One progressive su- 
perintendent of a rural school remarked to the writer recently, “I 
have taken the school faster than I have the community. Now I 
have to educate the community or the school program will fail.” It 
seems to be an inescapable fact that rapid development of any sin- 
gle line of community activity will create factions against it unless 
due precaution is taken. The major types of community activicy 
must advance together, but as yet our knowledge about this rela- 
tionship is meager. 

The foregoing paragraphs afford a basis for some deductions re- 
garding social research in subjects pertaining to the community. 
It seems reasonable to believe that there are at least three some- 
what distinct points of view that may be kept in mind. First, there 
is the study of relationship between a number of people in a given 
area and the kind of activity they may have. This information is 
basic to both our theoretical knowledge of communities and for 
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practical programs of community organization. The second field of 
investigation pertains to the study of the life-cycles of communities 
and institutions within communities. Is it possible to find indices 
of growth or decline which are distinct from temporary fluctuations 
due to incidental factors? Chronological records of meetings in a 
community, showing agency sponsoring them, type of program 
given, and attendance, would be of much value in this connection. 
Third, studies of the interrelationship of community activities as 
evinced by the distribution of funds given, hours of passive and 
active participation in different programs and leadership activities, 
are necessary. It is to studies of the latter type especially that com- 
munity leaders must look for guidance in their work because after 
the question of numbers of people in a community and its status in 
the cycle of events are established there still remains the problem 
of making people intelligently responsive to the various needs which 
exist. 

Classifications of communities according to the various charac- 
teristics they actually possess will also promote an understanding 
of them. Professor J. M. Gillette distinguishes three types of com- 
munities: the rural, the ruruban (town-country), and the urban.’ 
Obviously, this classification is based on the type of center which is 
determined by the density of population. In many ways it is help- 
ful. The greatest limitation it has is the fact that experiences of 
people even in areas with a low density of population are often dis- 
similar. From the ecological point of view Dr. R. D. McKenzie 
finds four types of communities: (1) the primary service type, (2) 
the type fulfilling the secondary function in the distributive process 
of commodities, (3) the industrial town, and (4) communities 
which lack a specific economic base.* 

These classifications, of course, do not exhaust the limits of pos- 
sible classifications. Under certain conditions the type of occupation 
may be used to designate a community when the effects of occu- 
pation are especially striking or important. Phrases such as “farm- 
ing community,” “mining community,” and “manufacturing com- 


* J. M. Gillette, “Community Concepts,” Social Forces, IV, 681-809. 
*See R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie, oP. cit., pp. 66-67. 
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munity” frequently occur both in scientific writing and in popular 
articles. Likewise, characteristics of the population are often a 
valuable help in understanding the community. From this stand- 
point terms such as “Polish community,” “German community,” 
and “Little Italy” are often used. As yet no classification to repre- 
sent the intensity of the community process has appeared. Such 
statements as a “dead” community, an “active” community, and a 
“progressive” community indicate the need for one from this point 
of view. A classification of this kind is especially difficult, however, 
because objective manifestations of this phase of community life 
are extremely varied. 

A community is not infrequently confused with neighborhood, 
so it may be well at the conclusion of this paper to indicate briefly 
the trend with reference to the difference between these terms, as 
shown by various definitions. A neighborhood implies a primary 
group which is, according to the definition by Professor Cooley, 
“a group characterized by face-to-face association and co-opera- 
tion.”® It means “that group beyond the family which has social 
significance and which is conscious of some local unity.’*° Theo- 
retically, then, the neighborhood would be “an area of interaction 
characterized by primary relationships of sufficient intimacy to 
control and regulate the wishes of those engaged in such interac- 
tion.’"* Professor Bernard speaks of the neighborhood and com- 
munity in the following terms: ‘The community is not identical 
with the neighborhood. The latter is a smaller and more intimate 
group of families. The community is much less tangible.””"* 

It is evident from the foregoing statements that the neighbor- 
hood must be a group of limited size so that the members have fre- 
quent face-to-face contacts with one another, and that they inhabit 
a definite area. As soon as the group becomes so large that frequent 
face-to-face contacts are impossible it ceases to be a neighborhood. 


°C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p. 24. 


* J. H. Kolb, “Rural Primary Groups,” Research Bull. 57 (Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station). 


“D.H. Kulp, cit., p. 336. 


*L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Barnes and Davis’ Sociology (Heath & Co., 
1927), P. 455. 
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Judging by the definitions cited in the references at the beginning 
of this paper, it appears that the community is a larger group, 
though it may have some of the characteristics of a neighborhood. 
Both direct and indirect contacts are possible in a community, but 
neighborhoods are limited to direct—that is, face-to-face—con- 
tacts. The term community designates a group of people having 
common interests and inhabitating a definite geographical area. 
The size of the area will vary depending upon the number and va- 
riety of interests that are considered. 
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WAR AND INVENTION 


JOSEPH ROSSMAN 
Patent Examiner, U.S. Patent Office 


ABSTRACT 


The patent records of the United States, England, and Germany indicate that 
war is a powerful stimulus to invention of war implements. Although there was 
a sharp drop in the total number of patent applications filed or patents granted during 
the World War, as well as during the Civil War in the United States, the total number 
of patent applications and patents for war inventions rose considerably above the 
pre-war level. This means that the civilian inventors were inventive to an extraordi- 
nary and unusual degree during the war in order to increase the number of war in- 
ventions, in spite of the total drop in the number of inventions and the depletion of 
the inventive population due to the military draft. Basic war inventions have been 
made chiefly by civilians. A military environment is not conducive to invention. 


It is interesting to note that inventors played an important part 
in all past wars. The Greeks, for instance, employed Archimedes 
at the siege of Syracuse in devising new war inventions. During the 
French Revolution the scientists and inventors were busy in devis- 
ing methods of making guns, powder, swords, and bayonets. Dur- 
ing the World War the scientists and inventors were mobilized as 
they never were before. 


“The sharp spur of necessity, felt by the Allies soon after the opening of 
hostilities, drove them to the instant utilization of scientific research to make 
good the losses caused by the restriction of imports. Optical glass for gun- 
sights, range-finders and periscopes, chemicals needed for high explosives; and 
scores of other products developed in Germany after long years of investiga- 
tion were suddenly rendered inaccessible. Some of these could be manufactured 
without much delay; but in many cases the necessary process was unknown 
and could only be discovered by research. Investigators from the universities, 
the industries and the technical schools were called upon for aid, and manu- 
facture was soon rendered possible.”+ 


“The tide of invention rose highest, both here and in Europe, during the war. 
In the field of aeronautics alone, about six thousand devices and ideas were 
submitted to the proper governmental authorities in the United States during 
the nineteen months of our participation in hostilities. The public never quite 


*R. M. Yerkes, The New World of Science (New York: Century, 1920), p. viii. 
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lost the hope that the war would be brought to a victorious termination over- 
night by some marvelous new scheme springing full-fledged from a single 
brain.””? 

Mr. Thomas Robins, who was in charge of the government Board 
of Inventions which was operated by the naval Consulting Board 
dealing with inventions of every kind, naval, military, and indus- 
trial, states in a personal letter that about 110,000 alleged inven- 
tions were examined. 

Of this number one invention was accepted and utilized; one invention was 
accepted and developed by the Government and money was appropriated for 
its employment, but the armistice prevented its actual use. A third invention 
was accepted and utilized by the Government for a purpose which was not con- 
templated by its inventor. Several devices were developed by experienced 
scientists to aid in the detection and location of submarines. They were em- 
ployed successfully. This work was conducted by members of the Naval 
Consulting Board and of the National Research Council. Undoubtedly other 
inventions were submitted to the Government through other channels, but as 
to the number of these or whether any of them were utilized I have no knowl- 
edge. The extremely small percentage of useful inventions indicates that the 
art of war is so old and its development under the stress of necessity has been 
so complete that the ordinary untrained inventor is able to make no valuable 
contribution. 


There was also an unusually large number of patent applications 
relating to war inventions filed in both the United States and Eu- 
rope during the last war, clearly indicating that war is a powerful 
stimulus to invention. The United States Patent Office does not 
record the annual number of patents granted in the specific fields of 
inventions, so that it was necessary actually to count the patents in 
several classes of war inventions. The results are given in Table I. 

The totals for all the classes of invention in Table I range in the 
three hundreds from 1910 to 1918, but in 1919 there is a sharp rise 
to 870 patents, which is almost three times greater than the normal 
level. In 1920 there were 524 patents, which is also considerably 
higher than the normal level. The United States entered the war in 
April, 1917. This gave a great impetus to war invention, which 
resulted in the filing of many patent applications in the Patent 
Office. As it takes, on the average, about two years for a patent to 
be examined and issued, the patents did not begin to be issued until 


* E. P. Warner, “The Nature of Invention,” Harvard Graduates Magazine, XXXI 
(1923), 310-17. 
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1919, as the table shows. Although the war was over in 1918, a 
large number of patents continued to be granted in 1920 because 
the applications were still pending in the Patent Office. After 1921 
the war patents dropped to their normal level. It is also important 
to note that although the war inventions reached their peak in 1919, 


TABLE I 
U.S. PATENTS GRANTED FOR WAR INVENTIONS, 1910-26 
| 

nvention No. | 

Ordnance mak-| | | 
ing........- | 89] 66) 60) 54) 84] 78! 03). 98) 244) 187| 116 97) 107| 104 64 
Ammunition..| 86} 10, 20 10} 9} 42) 32) 14) 12) 19 8 
114 27| 24) 20) 14) 18) 38} 43) 40 36) 80} 41 28) 41) 17| I 20; 12 
Explosives....| 52 | 18) 35) 26 16} 14) 15; 16 54| 37) 38 20) 24) 

Ammunition) 
devices..... 102 | 77) 69) 76) 91| to4) 96) 357| 116, 75| 62) 86) 92| 137) 73 
Firearms... .. | 42 | 128) gol 92 109) 107] 121| 128) go) 89) 62) 78! 79| 49 
304! 313 “78 319) 339 389 372| 344) 870| $24 333) 313 337| 360) 221 

| | | 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF U.S. PATENT APPLICATIONS 
AND PATENTS GRANTED, 1910-21 


Year Applications Patents 
79,373 42,760 
93,328 41,401 


the total of all patents issued dropped considerably below their nor- 
mal level. This is shown in Table II. 

In 1916 there were, altogether, 45,927 patents granted, but in 
1919 there were only 38,598 patents granted, a loss of almost 16 per 
cent. Yet in 1919 the war inventions increased almost three times 
above their normal level. This means that the inventive activity 
during the war exerted on war inventions not only overcame the 
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general loss of 16 per cent but increased the total to almost three 
times the pre-war level. 

It is extremely interesting to note that the Civil War had a simi- 
lar effect on war inventions. This is shown in Tables III and IV. 
The data were obtained from the Commissiontr’s Report, I (1865), 
65, and I (1863), 31. 

Table III shows that in 1860 there were, altogether, 139 patent 
applications filed for war inventions, but in 1861 the number in- 
creased over two and a half times, although the war did not begin 


TABLE III 
PATENT APPLICATIONS FOR WAR INVENTIONS IN U.S. DURING 1860-65 
First Second 
Class of Invention 1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 Half, Half, 
1865 1865 
Cannon........ 12 | 66 81 52 52 | 17 10 7 
Projectiles...... 17 106 150 81 74 45 33 12 
Small arms..... 78 113 120 IIS 155 126 73 53 
Cartridges...... 17 12 25 42 38 38 20 18 
Miscellaneous... . 13 21 50 i | 36 27 16 II 
| 139 366 453 | 322 358 | 253 | 152 | IOI 


until April of that year. During the next year the number of patent 
applications rose to nearly three and a half times the pre-war level. 
The high level continued throughout the entire Civil War. In April, 
1865, the Civil War ended and Table III shows that there was a 
distinct drop in invention, especially in the second half of the year. 

The accelerating effect of the Civil War on war inventions is also 
shown in Table IV, giving the patents granted during 1860-65 for 
cannons and firearms. Toward the end of the war there were al- 
most twice as many patents granted as compared with the number 
at the beginning of the war. Since there is a delay in the granting 
of the patents due to the procedure in the Patent Office, the number 
of patent applications filed (given in Table III) is a more accurate 
index of the actual inventive activity during the Civil War. 

War tends to accelerate the number of inventions in the type of 
war implements which are used most. During the Civil War the 
number of patent applications for cannons rose to almost seven 
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times the pre-war level; for projectiles, to almost nine times the 
pre-war level; and for tents, to twenty-four times the pre-war level. 
Each of these classes of inventions was used to a great extent dur- 
ing the war. We find, similarly, as shown in Table I, that during 
the World War there was a tremendous increase in the number of 


TABLE IV 
U.S. PATENTS GRANTED DURING 1860-65 FOR WAR INVENTIONS 
Class of Invention 1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 
Breech-loading cannon................ 3 14 15 8 13 3 
4 16 28 31 23 13 
Breech-loading small arms............. 15 19 34 42 59 58 
TABLE V 


PATENTS FOR WAR INVENTIONS GRANTED BY ENGLAND, 1909-20 


| 
} | 

IQOQ|IQIO) TOIT | 1913 


1 


\Officia 
Type of | Class 
No. 


Invention | | apne; tans | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | roT9 | 1920 
Ammunition....| 9(I) | 78, go| 82)! 100 | 99 89 | 244 262 | 189 136 63 38 
Torpedoes, ex-| | | | 

plosives... ... | 545 74| 70} 990 131 134 | 122 97 61 42 


Ordnance and) 
machine-gun| 
mountings....|92(I) | 60) 102| 71 81 93 | 104 | I09 9° 43 | 39 
Ordnance and | 


| 
machine guns.|92(II)} 104) ror | 86| 77 183 | | 214| 175| 
| | 
| 


Total for 
war in- | | | 
ventions . |. 263] 323) 329] 358 | 346 | 383 | 651 
Total pat-| 
ents grant-| | | 
| 16,269 599\15 ,03611,457 
Total appli- 
cations | | | 
filed | 30,388 


634 | 4098 257 


| 
| 8,424) 301/14, 191 
| | 


30,077\24,820118, T9119, 285,19, 285 21 839132 ,853/36,672 


| | 


patents for ordnance inventions as well as in ammunition, but fire- 
arms did not show a very great increase because they were not used 
as much for regular warfare as they were during the Civil War. 

The effect of the World War on war invention in England was 
also clearly brought out by an actual count of English patents 
granted in several official classes made by Mr. Barkev Sanders, of 
New York. The results are given in Table V. 
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Although the total number of patents granted by England 
dropped to about 40 per cent of the pre-war level during the war, 
yet the total number of patents for the war inventions, given in 
Table V, almost doubled above the pre-war level. This indicates 
that there was a tremendous amount of effort exerted in these 
classes of inventions. This inventive activity was so great as to 
overcome not only the 40 per cent drop in the number of patents 
but also to raise it to twice above its pre-war level. We must remem- 
ber that the military draft took the men between the ages of eight- 
een and forty, which are the years of the greatest inventive activity. 
We should, therefore, find a drop in the total number of inventions 
made during the war because many inventors were removed from 
their normal inventive environment, and they could not possibly 
invent at the battle front. This actually occurred in all the coun- 
tries. In spite of the greatly reduced number of inventors left at 
home, we find that the number of pre-war inventions relating to 
war rose in England to twice its pre-war level. This means that the 
civilian inventors left at home actually were much more active than 
they would be normally in order to cause the increase in war inven- 
tion shown in the tables. 

The patent applications filed in the German Patent Office in sev- 
eral classes of invention during 1910—23 also show the very decided 
influence of war on invention as given in Table VI. 

No patent statistics were published during the war, but it was 
possible to calculate the average for the years 1915-18 from the 
total in 1914 and 1923 given in Table VI. The data for this table 
were taken from the Blatt fiir Patent, Muster und Reichenwessen 
for 1914 and 1923. 

Table VI shows that the war had a decided effect on the peace 
industries such as music, beer, tobacco, sculpture, and dyes, which 
dropped considerably below their pre-war level because they were 
not essential. On the other hand, there was a great increase in the 
number of applications for firearms and foods which were vital for 
carrying on the war. The airships, ships, and chemical processes 
show a decline, but they held their own fairly well, especially in 
view of the great drop in the total number of applications filed dur- 
ing the war, which showed a loss of almost two-thirds of the pre- 
war level. 
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Practically every able-bodied man in Germany was engaged in 
direct warfare. This means that nearly the entire population of in- 
ventive age was removed from surroundings conducive to inventing, 
Yet the total number of applications only dropped to two-thirds of 
the pre-war level. This clearly indicates that the civilian population 
left behind was inventive to an extraordinary and unusual degree 
during the war. 

A military environment is not conducive to invention. This is 
clearly indicated by the data given in Table VII giving the number 


TABLE VII 


U.S. Patents GRANTED TO MEN IN 
THE ARMY AND NAvy 


Year No. in Army No. in Navy 
10 16 
12 5 
49 14 
6 2 


of patents obtained by men in the United States Army and Navy 
from 1910 to 1926. 

Table VII shows that comparatively few inventions are made by 
the men in the Army and Navy. In 1926 there were about 120,000 
enlisted men in the Army and 95,000 men in the Navy, and only 
eight patents were obtained by those men. Military life during 
peace times is largely routine in character, lacking incentive and 
competition of any sort. Naturally no inventions can be produced 
under such conditions. Table VII shows a great increase in patents 
during 1919 and 1920. This was obviously produced by the tre- 
mendous increase of our military forces during the war, which ran 
up to several millions. 
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Military men rarely invent basic war implements. They are 
usually made by the peaceful civilian inventors. John Ericsson, for 
instance, who invented the screw propeller of the warship “Prince- 
ton” in 1841, was not a naval officer. This invention led to the in- 
stallation of the engines and boilers below the water line, bringing 
about the development of modern naval construction. Hiram Max- 
im, the inventor of the machine gun, was not an army officer. Gat- 
ling, the inventor of the important machine gun bearing his name, 
was a real-estate dealer. Colt, who invented the Colt gun, was an 
American who worked in his father’s textile mill. Dreyse, who in- 
vented the needle-gun which was so effectively used by the Prus- 
sians in the Franco-Prussian War, was a German locksmith and 
manufacturer of ironware. Fulton, Bushnell, Holland, and Lake, 
who made various submarine inventions, were outsiders to the 
navy. 

According to B. Brown,* great inventions produced in former 
wars were rarely utilized or appreciated at the time, and many 
years passed before they began actually to be used. David Bushnell 
in 1777 made a submarine, but the government refused to be inter- 
ested in it. He spent all his money on this submarine and almost 
succeeded in blowing up a British ship. Fulton also received no 
encouragement in his submarine venture. In 1814 his steam war- 
ship “Demologes” was launched, but it was never used. Robert 
L. Stevens spent about two million on an ironclad battery. It was 
never finished on account of the many changes made by the Navy 
Department. Two decades later the “Monitor,” built by Ericsson, 
definitely proved that Stevens was right. Muzzle-loading muskets 
were used during the greater part of the Civil War although the 
breech-loading rifle was perfected before the war. 


*“War and Invention,” Munsey, LXIII (1918), 840-44. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
“News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new members 
received into the Society since our last issue and up to November 15 are as 
follows: 


Adams, Harold E., 2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Aginsky, Bernard W., 2685 University Avenue, New York 

Bartlett, George R., Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Berlin, Warren, Ashland College, Ashland Ohio 

Blocker, Daniel J., P.O. Box 992, Williamsburg, Va. 

Bond, N. B., University, Miss. 

Boston, Opal, 316 North Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Brandstadt, Elizabeth, Quarters 178-A, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Burch, Guy Irving, Population Reference Bureau, Washington Square E., New 
York 

Charlton, J. L., Oakhurst Circle, University of Virginia, Va. 

Christensen, Oscar C., Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. 

Clark, Dorothy H., Grand View, Oxford, Ohio 

Cobbledick, Melville R., 20 Cedar Grove Ave., New London, Conn. 

Conard, Laetitia Moon, 1310 Elm St., Grinnell, Iowa 

Cremer, Henry, Box 323, Indiana, Pa. 

Dyson, Ruth U., Dalhart, Tex. 

Early, Isabelle, Memorial Hall, Bloomington, Ind. 

East, Wendell L., 402 East John St., Champaign, Ill. 

Faris, Robert E. Lee, 1321 E. Fifty-sixth St., Chicago 

FitzGerald, T. E., 1832 Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fletcher, Mona, 606 W. Main St., Kent, Ohio 

Flint, Lois Henrietta, 701 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Frisbee, Margaretta, 313 S. Governor, Iowa City, Iowa 

Fuhrer, John W., 1305 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Griffith, Mary E., Rushville, Ill. 

Haff, Marion G., Hotel Wentworth, 59 Forty-sixth St., New York 

Handmdn, Max Sylvius, Dept. of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Hans, Pluma, Memorial Hall, Bloomington, Ind. 

Hansen, Asael T., State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 

Harrold, Martha W., 200 S. Thirty-ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harvey, Edwin D., P.O. Box 265, Hanover, N.H. 

Hausheer, Herman, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

Heim, Thomas J. S., 342 E. Cooper St., Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Herdrich, Berta Clare, Kappa Alpha Theta House, Bloomington, Ind. 

Hoffman, Isaac, 328 Tenth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Holbert, F. A., Jr., 1523 Brook Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hooker, Grover C., 1120 Parkinson Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Hoover, Glenn E., Hills College, Oakland, Calif. 

House, Winifred E., 809 E. Seventh St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Hubert, Giles A., c/o E. Prentiss, lowa City, Iowa 

Ivins, Lester S., 400 N. Clinton St., Defiance, Ohio 

Jackson, Kelly Lee, Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. 

Jackson, Virgil D., Valsetz, Ore. 

Jaggers, Richard Elmer, r1o E. State St., Frankfort, Ky. 

Jensen, Alma M.., 209 Fifth Ave. W., Dickinson, N.D. 

Jerome, William J., 940 S. Davis St., McMinnville, Ore. 

Johnson, Gilbert E., 528 Dewar Drive, Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Jones, Amaretta B., 320 Sixteenth Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Klein, Earl E., Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. 

Knight, Rebecca S., Waldorf Hotel, Seventh and Pike Sts., Seattle, Wash. 

La Camp, Ira Rex, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Box 211, Russellville, Ark. 

Larsen, Lucile, Shawnee, Kans. 

Lowrie, S. H., Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 

McCobb, Helen Irene, Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. 

McCown, Ada C., Dept. of Sociology, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

McGill, Kenneth, 6536 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Mackay, Irene, 2012 E. Forty-fifth Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Marsh, Margaret A., 11 Hillcrest Place, Amherst, Mass. 

Masuoka, Jitsuichi, Dept. of Sociology, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii 

Miltimore, Cora, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Morehouse, Theodore C., College Dept., Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 

Monachesi, Elio D., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Morgan, Lucille E., 521 W. College Ave., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Moulton, Edward B., Normal Station, Conway, Ark. 

Neal, Chester F., Cantrall, Ill. 

Nicely, H. P., 123 Hedges St., Tiffin, Ohio 

Noss, Theodore K., Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 

Owens, Beatrice, Delta Gamma House, Bloomington, Ind. 

Perkins, Bertie Elizabeth, Lime City, Ohio 

Pettit, Maurice L., 1217 E. Victoria St., South Bend, Ind. 

Rapport, Victor Alexander, Box 382, Storrs, Conn. 

Rusley, O. A., Lake Mills, Iowa 
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Schlauch, G. H., 5254 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Scholl, Nora M., 320 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 

Schwiebert, Meta K., 1919 W. Cullerton St., Chicago 

Sheffield, Duncan S. T., 4525 Twelfth, N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Sloan, Harold S., 144 Central Ave., Montclair, N.J. 

Smith, Mary Phlegar, Dept. of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Stub, C. A., Dana College, Blair, Neb. 

Taylor, E. A., Dept. of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Tsao, Li-Ying, Apt. 1, 419 W. One Hundred and Fifteenth St., New York 

Tucker, Alma Isabel, 655342 W. Thirty-sixth St, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vaile, Gertrude, Apt. 203, 515 Delaware St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Van Meter, La Rue, 1414 Jefferson St., Johnston City, Ill. 

Van Saun, Walter, 252 W. Twentieth St., Holland, Mich. 

Whittaker, Milo L., Garden Road, De Kalb, Iil. 

Wolfe, Ronald M., 231 N. Williams Street, Dayton, Ohio 

Woofter, T. J., Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Wu, Alice, 557 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Wynne, Waller Jr., 1011 Monmouth Ave., Durham, N.C. 


Victor V. Branford.—The sociological movement in Great Britain suf- 
fered a severe loss in the death in June of Victor V. Branford, founder of 
the Sociological Society in London and editor of the Sociological Review. 
Mr. Branford was made an honorary member of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society in 1926 in recognition of his services to the sociological move- 
ment in Great Britain. He was by profession a certified public account- 
ant; but he devoted, in the latter years of his life, a large part of his time 
and of his private fortune to the promotion of the sociological movement. 
He was instrumental in securing the foundation of two professorships of 
sociology in the University of London by Mr. Martin White. These pro- 
fessorships were filled by Professor L. T. Hobhouse and Professor Edward 
Westermarck. Later, Mr. Branford took the lead in establishing the 
Le Play House as a center for the Sociological Society in London. Mr. 
Branford was not content with being merely a promoter of sociology, but 
himself wrote several books which have received wide recognition. Per- 
haps the best known of these are his Interpretations and Forecasts, pub- 
lished in 1914, and his Science and Sanctity, published in 1926. With 
Professor Patrick Geddes, he was the author of a series of books called 
“The Making of the Future,” the best known of which was The Coming 
Polity. 

Mr. Lewis Mumford, in an obituary notice of Mr. Branford in the New 
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Republic for August 27, rightly says that Mr. Branford “did his utmost 
to carry on the substantial tradition of August Comte and Frederic Le 
Play, endeavoring to make sociology a true observational science.” He 
did much in Great Britain to develop the survey method; but, as Mr. 
Mumford says, “Unlike the American sociologists who have at last 
adopted the notion of the survey as an instrument of exact thought in so- 
ciology, Victor Branford did not confine the survey to the purely spatial 
society of the present, without reference to its complex historical filiation, 
its heritage of mores, customs, laws, ideas and ideals.” 


Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences.—The attention of the members of 
the American Sociological Society is called to the publication of Volume 
II of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, covering topics from “alli- 
ance” to “brigandage.” Of chief interest to those in sociology are: the 
statement on anthropology, by Professor Franz Boas; the discussion on 
social attitudes, by Professor Luther Lee Bernard; the statement on 
Americanization, by Read Lewis; the statement on ancestor worship, by 
Paul Radin; the statement on aristocracy, by Leonard T. Hobhouse; the 
discussion of social assimilation, by Robert E. Park; the discussion of as- 
sociation, by Morris Ginsberg; the statement on atavism, by Frank H. 
Hankins; a short account of Paul Barth, by Carl Brinkmann; a discussion 
of the blind, by Harry Best. 


Foreign fellowships and scholarships.—A limited number of foreign 
study fellowships are offered, under the international student exchanges 
of the Institute of International Education, to American students who 
wish to study abroad. These fellowships have been established as an in- 
ternational exchange in appreciation of those offered by American col- 
leges to the nationals of the countries concerned. Applications in most 
cases must be submitted on or before February 1; for Germany, on or 
before January 15. Application blanks and information concerning all 
the opportunities may be obtained from the Student Bureau, Institute of 
International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


International Congress on Population.—There will be held in Rome, 
Italy, June 3—7, 1931, an International Scientific Congress on Population 
in connection with the Second General Assembly of the International 
Union for the Scientific Investigation of Population Problems, this Con- 
gress to be open to scientific papers by non-members as well as by mem- 
bers of the International Population Union. The congress will be divided 
into the following sections, for the reading of scientific papers, subject to 
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possible changes as the plans develop: biology, demography, economics, 
anthropology, sociology, history, methodology. 

The fee for attendance at the Congress, which will include the cost of 
the printed Proceedings, will be $5.00 for members of the International 
Union, and $10.00 for persons not members. 

Communications may be addressed to the Department of Biology, rgor 
East Madison Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene.—At the Twenty-first Anni- 
versary Meeting of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, held 
November 13 in New York City, the development of a nation-wide pro- 
gram of research in co-operation with American universities was an- 
nounced as a major objective for the near future. C. M. Hincks was in- 
troduced as the new general director of the organization, succeeding 
Frankwood E. Williams, who will retire on January 1 after fourteen 
years of service. Dr. Hincks is the founder and medical director of the 
Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene and a vice-president 
of the International Committee for Mental Hygiene. The meeting was 
attended by between five and six hundred psychiatrists, psychologists, 
physicians, educators, social workers, nurses, and others in professional 
or business life in various parts of the country. 


Research work of the American Home Economics Association.—This 
year marks the beginning of the new grant of $50,000 from the Laura 
Spelman Fund to the American Home Economics Association for the sup- 
port of its work in child development and parental education and the end 
of the first grant. The new grant provides $10,000 a year for five years 
and will enable the Association to serve the schools and colleges in many 
direct and practical ways. 

Two studies, in which the Association has been interested for some 
time, have been brought to fruition during the past year. 

1. Astudy of home management in its relation to child development, 
prepared by Ruth Lindquist, appeared last fall in a joint issue of The 
Candle and the Omicron Nu Magazine. A more detailed report of the 
study will be published in book form, probably next spring. 

2. A-study of the factors which make for success in family life was a 
joint undertaking of the Bureau of Home Economics and the American 
Home Economics Association. A summary of the study was reported by 
Mrs. Woodhouse at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
December, 1929, and appears in full in the May, 1930, issue of Social 
Forces. 
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The Washington Child Research Center, with which the American 
Home Economics Association has had close co-operation, and for the 
establishment of which a three-year grant of $80,000 was made to the As- 
sociation in January, 1928, has completed two and one-half years of work. 
An additional grant of $25,000 to continue the work of the Center until 
June 30, 1933, has been made. Plans are now under way to make the 
Center a permanent, self-supporting institution. 

The Washington Child Research Center has become interested in 
studying a group of Virginia mountain families known as the “Hollow 
Foik”—people who present a unique opportunity to study the primitive 
family. The proposed study offers opportunity to secure important in- 
formation regarding family life and particularly to note the influence of 
environment upon child development and child-parent relationships. It 
will include sociological, psychological, historical, and family data. 


Social Work Year Book.—The Social Work Year Book, 1929, which is 
being published as the Journal goes to press, has topical articles under 
twelve groups, as follows: families or adult individuals, children, the 
handicapped, miscellaneous classes, mental hygiene, health, industry, 
crime and penal conditions, recreation and related activities, community 
organization, church social work, miscellaneous topics. One of the articles 
of especial interest to sociologists is by Shelby M. Harrison, reviewing the 
history and trends of the social surveys in America since the Pittsburgh 
survey. The volume is published by the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Statistics in Social Studies —The University of Pennsylvania Press has 
just published Statistics in Social Studies under the editorship of Profes- 
sor Stuart A. Rice. This volume contains a number of papers presented 
before the joint meeting of the American Statistical Association and the 
American Sociological Society in December, 1929. 

The Foreword indicates that “the aim has been to exhibit the nature of 
the problems that are encountered when the methods of statistics are ap- 
plied to social and sociological studies.” The following papers are con- 
tained in the volume: | 

I. “The Historico-Statistical Approach to Social Studies,” by Stuart A. Rice, 

University of Pennsylvania 
II. “Statistical Studies of Marriage and the Family,” by William F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago 
III. “Statistical Studies of Health and Medical Care,” by Hugh Carter, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
IV. “Statistical Studies of Dependency,” by Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage 
Foundation 
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. “Statistical Studies of Race Relations,” by Donald Young, University of 
Pennsylvania 
. “Statistical Studies of Crime and the Administration of Justice,” by C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Reserve University a 
. “The Beginnings of Judicial Statistics,” by L. C. Marshall, Institute of 
Law, Johns Hopkins University 
. “Prohibition: Statistical Studies of Enforcement and Social Effects,” by 
John C. Gebhart, Association against the Prohibition Amendment 
. “Fallacies in Prohibition Statistics,” by Herman Feldman, Dartmouth 
College 
. “A Critical Examination of Certain Prohibition Statistics,” by Irving 
Fisher, Yale University 
. “Statistical Studies of Social Attitudes and Public Opinion,” by Stuart A. 
Rice, University of Pennsylvania; Commentary by L. L. Thurstone, 
University of Chicago 
XII. “Statistical Studies of Personality and Personality Maladjustment,” by 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota 
Special arrangement has been made with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press whereby members of the American Statistical Association and 
the American Sociological Society may secure this volume in paper bind- 
ing for $1.50, which is one-half the regular publication price of $3.00. 
Orders should be sent to Mr. Phelps Soule, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 3438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Study of Negro public health nurses —A survey of public health nurs- 
ing by and for Negroes was conducted under the auspices of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. It includes the results of a questionnaire aimed to ob- 
tain a general picture of the number and distribution of Negro public 
health nurses in the United States, and an intensive study, through per- 
sonal visits and interviews, in Chicago, New York, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Columbus, and Dayton. It enumerated 
471 Negro public health nurses among a total of 4,986 nurses at work 
with the 157 agencies known to employ Negro nurses in this capacity. 

Data for the survey were gathered by Marjorie Stimson, assistant di- 
rector, and Louise Tattershall, statistician, of the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. A compilation by Stanley Rayfield is pub- 
lished in the current issue of the Public Health Nurse. 

That the most urgent needs of the Negro public health nursing group 
are better fundamental training for the Negro nurse herself and a willing- 
ness on the part of whites to accord professional standing to-.her is the 
chief finding of the study. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute —August 1, 1930, marked the end of the 
first five years’ work in rural sociology at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
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tute. The first research work undertaken was a comprehensive study of 
the Virginia rural organizational situation in its social aspects. The pro- 
gram, to date, has included five sub-units, several of which are available 
in published form as Virginia Agricultural Experimental Station Bulle- 
tins. The Institute has been responsible for the formation of the Agricul- 
tural Conference Board, representing fifty thousand farmers, and for the 
organization of a state Social Science Association with representation in 
all the colleges of the state. Formal extension work in rural sociology was 
begun two years ago, activities in this field being largely confined to the 
developments of community and county organizations and programs. 
The rural sociology staff at the Institute has increased, during the five 
years, from one individual to five. 


Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kansas ).—W. Clinton Heffner has been 
appointed head professor of the department of economics and business 
administration. 


Clemson A. and M. College.—During the first semester, Professor H. C. 
Brearley offered a course in laboratory sociology, using both classroom 
experiments and field trips. 


Cornell University A. M. Paxson, who has been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been appointed to an instructorship in 
the department of rural social organization. During the summer he sur- 
veyed the religious situation in Tomkins County for the Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research. 

E. A. Taylor, recently instructor at the University of Minnesota and 
formerly at Washington State College, has also been appointed instructor 
in the department of rural social organization. During the summer he 
completed the field work of a survey of the social and economic areas of 
Genesee County, New York. 


Duke University—Professor Howard E. Jensen, now chairman of the 
department of sociology at the University of Missouri, has accepted ap- 
pointment as professor of sociology in Duke University, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1931. Professor Jensen took his Doctor’s degree in sociology at 
the University of Chicago in 1920. After serving under the Inter-Church 
World Movement in survey work in Central America, he became profes- 
sor of sociology in Butler University in 1920. He was called to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1928 and in 1930 was made chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology. He will have special charge of the development 
of practical work along sociological lines in Duke University. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood contributes a chapter on “Social Educa- 
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tion in the United States” to a book entitled Higher Education Faces the 
Future, recently published by Horace Liveright and edited by Professor 
Paul A. Schillp, of the College of the Pacific. Professor Ellwood has re- 
cently been elected a director of the Association for Christian Co-opera- 
tion, anew organization to bring about international co-operation between 
Christians, of which Professor Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College is 
president. 


Harvard University.—Professor P. A. Sorokin’s Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories has just appeared in an abbreviated German translation 
by Dr. H. Kasspohl, under the title Soziologische Theorien im 19. und 
20. Jahrhundert, Verlag G. H. Beck, Miinchen. The abbreviation is made 
with the intention of making the work accessible for the large circles of 
the German readers. The Japanese translation of the same work by Pro- 
fessor Nunokawa (Tokio University) is expected to be out at the end of 
this year. The University of Minnesota Press has just published the first 
volume of Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin’s A Systematic Source Book 
in Rural Sociology. Volumes II and III of the same work will be out 
within the next few months. 

P. Sorokin was appointed chairman of the Harvard Committee on So- 
ciology, whose main work during this year is an elaboration of the plan of 
the department of sociology. Other members of the committee are Pro- 
fessors T. N. Carver, E. F. Gay, R. B. Perry, R. C. Cabot, E. A. Hooten, 
A. M. Schlesinger, W. Y. Elliot, G. W. Allport, and E. A. Whitney. C. S. 
Joslyn, T. Parsons, and E. Schuler were appointed tutors in sociology. 
A. C. Anderson was appointed a research assistant to Professor P. Sorokin 
by the Harvard Committee on Economic Research. It is contemplated 
that the committee on sociology will finish the essential work in the or- 
ganization of the department of sociology and that an independent de- 
partment will probably be open with the next academic year. 


University of Michigan—Two new members have been added to the 
staff this fall: Miss Mildred A. Valentine, who becomes supervisor of 
field work; and Marshall Levy, instructor. Miss Valentine, who has had 
extensive experience in social work, is taking the position held by Mrs. 
Alice Remer, who has left for a year’s sojourn in China. 

A Social Science Research Council has been formed at the University 
with membership from the department of economics, geography, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, anthropology, history, political science and the law 
school. It is hoped that this body can do much to stimulate, organize, and 
finance research. 
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Mr. Edward C. Jandy, instructor in the department of sociology, is 
preparing a Doctor’s dissertation on “The Sociological Contribution of 
Charles H. Cooley.” 


Michigan State Normal College -—C. L. Anspach, formerly of Ashland 
College, has been appointed head of the department of education. 


University of Minnesota——Carle C. Zimmerman, associate professor 
of sociology at the University of Minnesota, has left for Siam, where he 
will engage in a study of the impact of occidental, “machine” civilization 
on the ancient handicraft civilization of the Siamese people. His work is 
being undertaken on behalf of the International Missionary Council and 
is directly sponsored by the king of Siam, who is himself a graduate of a 
Western university. Professor Zimmerman’s studies hitherto have been 
confined to this country. He is co-author with Professor Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin, of Harvard, of Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, and with Pro- 
fessors Sorokin and C. J. Galpin of a three-volume Systematic Source 
Book in Rural Sociology, which is being published by the University of 
Minnesota Press this fall. 

Malcolm D. Willey, professor of sociology at the University of Min- 
nesota, will be granted leave of absence during the winter quarter of the 
present school year to work on President Hoover’s national research com- 
mittee on social trends from 1900 to 1930. Professor Willey will study 
especially changes in communication. He is joint editor with Professor 
Wilson D. Willis of Readings in Sociology, and his syllabus, An Introduc- 
tion to Sociology, was published this fall by the University of Minnesota 
Press. 

During the spring quarter, Miss Elizabeth G. Gardiner, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology and supervisor of medical social work at Minnesota, 
will join the social science department staff at the University of Liverpool, 
England, and Miss Ellinor I. Black, lecturer in social science at Liver- 
pool, will offer courses in the sociology department at Minnesota. This ex- 
change was arranged through Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, who was in 
residence in the department of sociology at Minnesota last year in the 
spring quarter. 

Mary M. McCune has been appointed teaching assistant in sociology 
and supervises students in medical social work at Minneapolis General 
Hospital. W. Carle Masche and Dorothy Hosford have been added to 
the department staff as assistants. 

Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill) has issued Culture and Progress, by 
Professor Wilson D. Wallis. 
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University of Omaha.—The department of sociology, of which Dr. T, 
Earl Sullenger is head, is now conducting the following local research 
projects: “The Church as a Factor in the Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and the Rehabilitation of Delinquents”; “The Alien Population 
in Omaha”; “An Ecological Study”; “Medical Social Work in Omaha”; 
“An Occupational Survey of Omaha” (in conjunction with the Women’s 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce) ; “A Study of Intra-Urban Mobil- 
ity in Omaha”; “Employment of Leisure Time in the Modern Family”; 
and “Jewish Childhood in Omaha.” 

Each month, an Abstract Service Sheet is issued. It contains a brief ab- 
stract of one local research project completed by the department and is 
mailed free to all social workers and interested citizens of the city. The 
department shows a marked growth this year over that of any previous 
year. 


University of Pennsylvania.—A department of economic and social 
statistics has been organized in the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce.’ The work in statistics has hitherto been divided between the eco- 
nomics and sociology departments. The personnel of the department will 
include the following: Stuart A. Rice (chairman), whose title is changed 
from professor of sociology to professor of sociology and statistics, and 
who will divide his time between the new department and the department 


of sociology, of which he continues to be a member; Professor William C. 
Schluter, of the department of finance, who will offer courses in the meth- 
odology of research; Assistant Professor Simon Kuznets, who will give 
part time both to the University and to the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, and who will offer courses in the graduate school faculty; and 
Messrs. J. Parker Bursk, Edward Douglas Burdick, and Edward R. Pur- 
sell, instructors. Mr. Bursk will be in charge of the course in business 
statistics offered to the graduate students in business administration. The 
department opens with newly arranged laboratory facilities in the Whar- 
ton School. 

Professor Thorsten Sellin is on a year’s leave of absence, acting as con- 
sultant in criminology with the Bureau of Social Hygiene at New York 
City. Dr. Sellin was also promoted to full professorship at the University 
this year. 


University of Pittsburgh—rThe department of sociology is starting its 
fifth year with a staff of fourteen, consisting of the following: Professor 
Manuel C, Elmer, Dr. G. A. Lundberg, Dr. E. N. Clopper, Dr. L. B. Bern- 
stein, Dr. Arthur B. Thomas, Professor Roswell H. Johnson, Assistant 
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Professor F. F. Stephan, Dr. Calvin F. Schmid, Mr. V. C. Wright, Mr. 
Maurice A. Mook, Miss Mary Condon, Dean Thyrsa Amos, and Assist- 
ants Miss Elizabeth B. Lee and Miss Satterlee. The following are giving 
courses closely allied to sociology: Professor Gabbert (philosophy) , “His- 
tory of Social Thought”; Dr. Munn (psychology), “Social Psychology”; 
Dr. Teagarden (psychology), courses in “Child Psychology”; Dr. Root 
(psychology), “Delinquency”; Dr. Tyson (economics), “Industrial Rela- 
tions”; Dr. Schramm (political science) , “Legal Aspects of Social Work.” 
There are fifty-two graduate students enrolled in the department. 


State College of Washington.—Professor Fred R. Yoder, head of the 
department of sociology, has been granted a year’s leave of absence to 
serve on the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry Commission as rural 
economist and sociologist. He will spend the year in Japan studying agri- 
cultural missions and the social economic background of agricultural mis- 
sions. 

Professor Carl E. Dent will serve as acting head of the department of 
sociology in the absence of Professor Yoder. 

Dr. Philip H. Person, of the University of Wisconsin, will teach Pro- 
fessor Yoder’s courses in his absence. 

Mr. A. A. Smick, of the State College of Washington, who did post- 
graduate work in the department of sociology at the University of Min- 
nesota last year, has been employed as an instructor in sociology. Mr. 
Smick is devoting most of his time to developing the courses in social work 
in the department. 


Yale University—In the absence of Professor A. G. Keller, who is in 
Europe on sabbatical leave, Professor Maurice R. Davie is acting head 
of the department of anthropology and sociology. His recent book on The 
Evolution of War is being translated into French. He is now writing for 
the Wiley “Social Science Series” a book on modern social problems. Pro- 
fessor George Peter Murdock’s Culture History, a critical translation of 
Julius Lippert’s Kulturgeschichte, will be published soon by the Macmil- 
lan Company. This house will also publish, at a later date, a text he is 
preparing in ethnography, entitled Our Primitive Contemporaries. Pro- 
fessor James G. Leyburn is publishing, through the Yale University Press, 
a Handbook of Ethnography, which consists of a listing of some twelve 
thousand tribes, clans, and other social divisions, with their locations and 
other descriptive material and with accompanying maps. 
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Population. By Corrapo GINI, SHIROSHI NASU, OLIVER E. BAKER, 
and RoBert R. Kuczynski. “Harris Foundation Lectures on 
International Relations.” Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1930. Pp. 312. $3.00. 

The sixth annual institute on the Norman Wait Harris Foundation, 
held in Chicago in 1929, was on the general topic, “Population Problems.” 
The members of the institute—some thirty or forty persons with expert 
knowledge of and research interest in problems of population—met to- 
gether for some twenty-odd conferences between the seventeenth and the 
twenty-eighth of June. In addition to these round-table discussions among 
the experts themselves, provision was made for eight lectures to which 
the general public was invited. These lectures were delivered by Professor 
Corrado Gini, Professor Shiroshi Nasu, Dr. Oliver E. Baker, and Professor 
Robert R. Kuczynski and are brought together to make the present 
volume. 

From certain points of view a volume so sponsored has an importance 
that would not attach to it by the inherent virtue of its content alone 
the layman it seems to have, by implication at least, the sanction o. 
assembled body of scholars and to voice conclusions in which they posi- 
tively or passively concur. It would be naive, perhaps, but it would be 
none the less understandable and legitimate, for the layman to assume 
that this represents something approaching a scholarly concensus; he 
would not be wholly unjustified in looking upon it as a quasi-official state- 
ment. Because of the auspices under which the lectures were given, the 
book has, inevitably, an initial status and prestige and a kind of public 
significance that does not inhere in a volume that stands on its own merits. 
It is therefore worthy of some special attention. 

The three lectures by Mr. Gini, together with an elaborate documenta- 
tion that is considerably more extensive than the text itself, occupy prac- 
tically one-half the space of the volume. In these three lectures and in the 
introductory note with which he prefaces them, Mr. Gini expounds a doc- 
trine that first became familiar to the reviewer when, as ~ child, he listened 
to the rainy-day conversation of the Missouri farmers. water he heard it 
expounded in a Wyoming bar room and again in a California lumber 
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camp; he got a version of it in his first course in college philosophy; and 

» has since met it in imaginative literature and in writings intended to 
be of more serious import. The doctrine, therefore, is not entirely novel: 
it seems to have some currency in both popular and academic folk lore. 

Mr. Gini’s version runs to the effect that nations (races) pass through a 
more or less rigidly predetermined life-cycle: they have a definite birth 
which is followed by periods of youth, maturity, senescence, and death. 
This is a part of the natural (biological) (providential) plan. The origin 
of nations (races) is in the process of hybridization, and the selective 
forces operating upon the heterogeneous hybrid population. While the 
struggle for existence and sex selection are both factors of importance, the 
chief selective mechanism is immigration. This takes the ill-adapted per- 
sons to regions suited to them: it purifies the homeland at the same time 
that it provides other countries with the types of men pre-adapted to 
them. Those who emigrate are highly reproductive; and the new country 
is a melting-pot where these intellectually, morally, and physically heter- 
ogeneous elements are blended. In the early stages of this nation-building 
process the upper classes are highly reproductive, so that the still more 
prolific lower classes, unable to rise, go to war and emigrate and so pro- 
duce a glorious period of national expansion. Then comes the period of 
maturity. The upper classes lose their power to reproduce. Their ranks 
are filled from the middle and lower classes. But these classes, because 

sy. have lost their most prolific members through war and emigration, 

4p also declined in reproductive power. There is in consequence a popu- 
lation equilibrium. But fertility farther declines, and immigration is nec- 
essary to fill the gaps in the upper classes. There is thus decadence and 
death and replacement. 

In the presence of such a position serious comment is difficult, perhaps 
unnecessary. The position is so untenable and vulnerable at so many 
points that, under other authorship and other auspices, one would dismiss 
it as a vagary of the human mind operating unscientifically and without a 
command of the facts. The position is essentially magical: a cause out- 
side of the phenomena is posited to explain economic, social, and political 
reality; and the cause is outside of the facts whether it is located in biol- 
ogy or in Providence. To support the position, Mr. Gini marshals a great 
mass of historical, statistical, and biological data. Some of this is per- 
tinent—though it contradicts as often as it supports the thesis—and much 
of it is simply irrelevant. If the position is a biological one, it is simply 
nonsense to atteiupt to demonstrate it by historical evidence. Further- 
more, to cite historical occurrences in proof of a force that is used to ex- 
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plain the historic occurrences is logical circuity reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible terms. If there be a biologically predetermined racial life-cycle—and 
either there is or there is not—the human behavior is an expression and 
not the cause. Hence any discussion and condemnation of family limita- 
tion or voluntary sterility is meaningless. Moreover, it cannot be har- 
monized with the position that a man’s decision to limit the number of his 
offspring is a rationalization of his impotency. This latter position is fan- 
tastic. 

A flood of light seems to fall upon the position if two widely separated 
statements of Mr. Gini are brought into juxtaposition. In his preliminary 
remarks he makes the statement that “I have been, and I am, a convinced 
supporter of the cyclical rise and fall of population, and for the past 
twenty years and more I have tried to collect facts and arguments in its 
support” (p. 4). This is an unusual scientific procedure, and to frankly 
admit it is truly remarkable. Twenty thousand words later is the state- 
ment that “. . . . the hope . . . . the intimate feeling . . . . that 
the Italian nation is now renewing itself to write new and glorious pages 
in its history is not without biological foundations” (p. 114). The doc- 
trine thus becomes understandable as an effort to put a pseudo-scientific 
foundation under a nationalistic complex. There is of course no question 
as to Mr. Gini’s scientific integrity. But the position does show to what 
incredible lengths a man is capable of pushing a position to which he is 
emotionally committed. 

In the three following lectures Professor Nasu discusses population in 
relation to the food supply. The first lecture is a lucid statement of the 
relation of the standard of living to the population problem. Overpopula- 
tion in a primary sense exists when numbers become so great as to lower 
the average standard of living of the masses. The problem may be met 
in one or more of three ways: through an increased production, through 
a more equitable distribution of product, or through regulation of the 
rate of population growth. Overpopulation exists in a secondary sense 
when there are obstacles that prevent the free movement of a potentially 
migratory people. Hence the problem of overpopulation must be consid- 
ered from an international as well as from a national point of view. The 
problem of overpopulation is to be solved by raising the standard of living, 
since this tends to reduce the birth-rate. But to work out a solution be- 
tween countries with different standards of living requires international 
co-operation. Neither the East nor the West alone can solve the problem 
of population. Professor Nasu’s lectures are a convincing plea for under- 
standing and sanity in the formulation of immigration policies. 
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Dr. Baker’s lecture is a careful and able presentation of the trend of 
agricultural production in North America. We can do no better than 
quote his brief concluding paragraph. 


The American farmer can double present production if prices of farm prod- 
ucts rose greatly or if the labor cost per unit of products and the cost of things 
the farmers buy declined. Since nearly all inventions and discoveries, nearly all 
efforts at education, nearly all improvements in economic organization, tend to 
increase production, it seems likely that the great problem facing the farmers of 
the South and the Great Plains, and to a less extent of the Corn Belt also, will 
continue to be how to dispose of the surplus. Since the population of the United 
States is approaching a stationary condition, there are only two principal means 
remaining: (1) by inducing the American people to eat more animal products 
and less vegetable products, and (2) by exporting food and fibers to foreign 
lands—and exports, in the long run, mean imports of something else to pay for 
them. 


In the concluding lecture of the volume Professor Kuczynski gives a 
brief statement of the now well-understood fact that population growth 
in the major countries of European civilization, when corrected for age 
distribution, has practically ceased. 

E. B. REUTER 


Pato ALTo, CALIFORNIA 


Essays in Philosophy. Edited by THoMAs VERNOR SMITH and 
Wricut. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1929. Pp. 337. $3.50. 

It was fitting that in the autumn of 1929, when the philosophic and 
educational world turned aside to celebrate the seventieth anniversary of 
the much-loved teacher, John Dewey, there should be published this book 
of essays as evidence of the vitality of “the Chicago School” which Pro- 
fessor Dewey founded and which has continued its productive career 
under the guidance of Professor Dewey’s colleagues and loyal friends, 
Professors James Hayden Tufts, George Herbert Mead, and Addison 
Webster Moore. To this group was added later their student, Edward 
Scribner Ames. The book is dedicated to these four teachers by the seven- 
teen Chicago Doctors of Philosophy. One cannot think of John Dewey 
except in connection with “the Chicago School”; and though it is many 
years since he went to Columbia University, his soul has gone marching 
on in the Chicago Departments of Philosophy. This does not mean that 
either the Department or the students have been a mere echo of Dr. 
Dewey. While in sympathy with the empirical tendencies of Dewey’s 
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philosophy, the movement has proceeded under the independent genius 
of its leaders and has developed in its own way. The seventeen essays are 
evidence of the broad spirit of the movement, as well as the independent 
character of the individual contributors. The volume is indeed a tribute 
to the scholarship and liberal spirit of the men to whom it is dedicated, 
As they salute the new generation which is to carry on their work, they 
have a right to feel that they have given worthy pledges to the future. 
It is of course impossible to deal in detail with seventeen different con- 
tributions within the brief space allowed for this review. To economize 
space I shall try to group them by subjects. As was to be expected, dis- 
cussions of “value” play a prominent part. The first essay, which is by 
Kate Gordon, is a model of what a short essay should be. It deals with 
“Art as Expression” and expresses one idea clearly and distinctly. It 
shows that “the work of art is the creation of something rather than an 
expression of something.” An artist “is an artist because he has imagina- 
tion, educated taste, technical skill and the will to create. It is the exercise 
of these talents which produces the work of art So far as I can 
gather, the great masters had almost no time to express themselves.” The 
essay by Van Meter Ames also deals with aesthetics. It is entitled “Aes- 
thetic Experience.” He comforts us by saying: “Every one who has 
wishes, may have the sense of beauty.” We are told that “aesthetic expe- 
rience is a phase in all reflective experience, inasmuch as every sort of 
problem gives rise to values which may be contemplated in anticipation 
of a solution.”” The aesthetic experience, it seems, may also persist after 
the solution if the problematic consciousness survives. The paper is in 
the vein of Professor Dewey. So is the paper by T. V. Smith on “Monistic 
Morality.” The secret of monistic morality “is to take as the source of 
conduct the very idea of the actual end Intelligent conduct pro- 
ceeds from ideas, and so the only sources available for moral conduct are 
ideas emotionally attractive.” There can be no validation except ‘inner 
validation” —“what past experience has revealed to be sufficing.” This is 
instrumentalist ethics. A. K. Rogers in his essay, “Instrumentalism and 
Ideals,” points out the “moral anarchism” implied in the instrumentalist 
account of moral values. “The business of the moral idealist . . . . is 
to find a rational ground, by which I only mean a ground calculated to 
convince other men when they are in a reflective mood, for estimating 
values that compete.” Such rational ground the author seems to find in 
Bentham’s Calculus, supplemented by J. S. Mill’s idea of “quality,” which 
implies an “admiring acknowledgment of superior talents in its creator.” 
C. M. Perry, in “Reason in Moral Judgments,” would agree in the em- 
phasis on the social postulate because there is a limitation to giving rea- 
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sons for conduct, though this is only a practical halting place and is in 
turn open to rational scrutiny. 

Three essays deal with psychology. L. L. Thurstone, in “The Meas- 
urement of Psychological Value,” shows that values can be measured if 
we take account only of the degree of appetition-aversion of the percip- 
ient for an object. Such measurement implies a continuum of “unidimen- 
sional variation in the affect that the object calls forth.” The author shows 
that psychology can be as mathematical as other sciences. Ellsworth 
Faris, in “Current Trends in Social Psychology,” shows, with great sanity 
and objectivity, what contribution various types of present psychology 
are making and their limitations. He points out that psychology at pres- 
ent is “in a relative state of disintegration” but hopes that this may give 
way in the future to a new integration. J. R. Kantor, in the “Philosophic 
Implications of Organismic Psychology,” aims to show that an organismic 
psychology eliminates the philcsophical dualism of mind and body and 
thus lays the basis both for a saner psychology and a saner philosophy. 

Three essays touch on the subject of religion. W. K. Wright, in “The 
Relation between Morality and Religion,” finds that while morality and 
religion have independent roots, the two “may be closely allied.” He finds 
the conception of a finite God, such as has been advanced in recent times 
by J. S. Mill and William James, congenial. Such a being has “power suf- 
ficient to account for the moral progress that men have thus far been able 
to achieve: while it is sufficiently limited to account for the existence of 
evil and the frustration of moral progress.” He combines this conception 
with emergence of value and immortality. J. R. Geiger, in “Prayer, Auto- 
suggestion, and God,” finds that prayer as autosuggestion is consistent 
with the religious consciousness and that “prayer would not be subjec- 
tively efficacious if there were no objective grounds for its efficacy in this 
sense.” C. H. Hamilton, in “Buddhistic Idealism in Wei Shi Er Shi 
Lwena,” advances the interpretation that the grand distinction between 
Hinyana and Mahayana Buddhism is between “a non-social ideal of sal- 
vation through solitary effort and a social ideal of salvation through per- 
sonal devotion and service to others.” He thinks Mahayana idealism was 
the result of the wider social contacts in Northwest India. 

Five papers deal with epistemological and logical subjects. W. C. Mit- 
chell develops “The Postulates and Preconceptions of Ricardian Eco- 
nomics,” especially in contrast with Bentham. J. F. Crawford, in “Mean- 
ing and Reality,” shows that meaning, however symbolic it may become, 
cannot be separated from the psychological roots in the individual who 
has the meaning. The “ineffable” or immediate “is not merely a stage 
preceding all reflection”; “it gives points of reference for all reflection,” 
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and is never completely exhausted in our abstract description, but fur- 
nishes the fringe or background. C. E. Ayres, in “A Critique of Pure Sci- 
ence,” distinguishes between the logic of science, which he assimilates to 
technique or machinery, and the logic of supposition, “the logic ‘of the 
heart,” which is implied in social behavior. This distinction he discovers 
in Kant as the distinction between theoretical reason and practical reason, 
C. W. Morris, in “The Relation of Formal Logic to Instrumental Logic,” 
shows that formal logic is not inconsistent with instrumental logic but 
that the latter is the more fundamental. Formal logic is “the study of the 
internal relations between symbols” and uses the criterion of consistency 


. while instrumental logic “has to do with the reference of symbols to ob- 


jects and to behavior.”’ Only in the latter study is truth involved. D. A, 
Piatt, in “Berkeley’s Behaviorism,” gives a realistic interpretation of 
Berkeley’s conception of the external world. 

There is one cosmological paper, “The Grand Strategy of Evolution” 
by John Wild, who gives us a theory of emergent evolution. He inter- 
prets evolution as ‘“‘a great adaptive process in which an intelligent, pur- 
posive life stream has developed and met the requirements of the world.” 
The eternal emerges from the struggle of the temporal, as life emerges 
from the inorganic. The eternal may be regarded as the final cause of the 
whole evolutionary process and may emancipate itself from the temporal 
conditions of matter. 

J. E. Booprn 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis as Related to Per- 
sonality and Behavior. By WiLL1AM HEALy, Aucusta F. BRon- 
NER, and ANNA MAE Bowers. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1930. Pp. 482. $5.00. 

This is a very original book. “Orthodox” psychoanalysis—that is to 
say, the psychoanalysis of Freud and his approved circle—is digested on 
the left-hand page. The right-hand page is reserved for amplifications 
and criticisms from within the ranks of the analysts. The purpose of the 
compilers is to expound, and they have intruded their own personalities 
as little as possible. The whole task has been performed with scholarly 
care and excellent judgment. 

The scheme of organization is one about which opinions may legiti- 
mately differ. The first section is concerned with some cardinal formula- 
tions, after which the developmental stages are expounded. The Oedipus 
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and castration complexes are singled out for extended consideration, and 
then comes a section on constitutional pattern and early experiences. The ° 
various “dynamisms” (a happy substitute for mechanisms) are handled 
next, followed by a long section on personality and a concluding section 
on technique. This scheme of presentation has the great advantage of 
providing a developmental twist to every detail, and this is firmly in the 
spirit of psychoanalytical theory and practice. Repetition is inevitable in 
any plan and is of course abundantly present in this one. 

The section on therapy might very well have been called “therapy and 
verification,” and some attention paid to the efforts at experimental veri- 
fication which are being fostered by the psychoanalysts themselves. I 
refer to such methodologically significant investigations as those of Holldés 
and Ferenczi on paresis, of Schilder and Hartmann on drugs, of Felix 
Deutsch on hypnosis, and of several others on dreams. The experimental 
viewpoint is best represented in Heinz Hartmann, Die Grundlagen der 
Psychoanalyse (Leipzig, 1927), a little book which deserved citation. 

Very little attention is paid to the various efforts to consider collective 
processes from a psychoanalytical point of view. The problems here are 
of a fundamental character, and the book would have had wider signif- 
icance for social scientists if the psychoanalytical approach had been 
more specifically indicated. The problem of method is especially crucial, 
since the analysts are themselves abandoning their assurance about the 
universal meaning of some symbols. (See, for instance, the citation from 
H. Deutsch, p. 259). The analysts are not yet acutely aware of the fact 
that one of their distinctive contributions to social science lies in the ex- 
ploration of the meaning of cultural differences to the human beings who 
undergo them. The nature of the issues to be disposed of in this connec- 
tion would be clearer if the present book devoted at least a brief section 
to the exposition of the ways of thinking now current among analysts. 
The unhappy marriage of Freud and nineteenth-century ethnology would 
perhaps be a little nearer to dissolution. 

The exposition of current conceptions is in the main carried on in terms 
of the work of Freud, Ferenczi, Abraham, Alexander, and Jones. The 
controversy over child analysis between Anna Freud and Melanie Klein 
is clearly set out. The problem of female sexual and personality develop- 
ment is in great obscurity; and the contributions of Deutsch, Horney, and 
Sachs are interlarded among conjectures of much less worth. Among the 
few technical terms which are missing is that of “scotomization.” The 
only conceptual novelty proposed is that of “desensitization,” which Miss 
Bowers puts forward on page 293 and which may find a place in the usage 
of the future. Some statements may be challenged in the book, such as 
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the dismissal of the idea of catharsis on page 177. In view of Nunberg’s 
work and some passages in Freud this is questionable. 

It need scarcely be said that a book of this kind is not for the beginner 
in analysis. There should be at least a rich direct or vicarious experience 
with the sorts of things that flash across the minds of men, the sort of 
familiarity which can be gleaned in part from books which are richly sup- 
plied with case histories. For the specialist in social science, psychology, 
psychiatry, and psychoanalysis there is much to be found of great value 
between these two covers. Yawning gaps and patent discrepancies abound, 
testifying to the swift and unsymmetrical growth of psychoanalysis. The 
very method of presentation is an invitation to the open-minded discus- 
sion of specific hypotheses rather than to the hot-minded propagation of 
finished bodies of doctrine. 

The social scientist will be especially interested in the summaries of 
the types of experiences which have often been shown to have critical im- 
portance in the smooth or the warped development of personality (Sec. 
IV). The situational approach of the social scientist is a starting-point 
which brings him toward the psychoanalyst; and the protracted inter- 
view is a starting-point which brings the psychoanalyst part way toward 
the situation. : 

The three authors have performed their task with fair-mindedness and 
distinction, and their book is a valuable addition to the equipment of 
every serious student of human life. 


Harotp D. LasswELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926. By Paut H. Douc- 
LAS. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. 
XXVili-+- 682. $7.50. 

All socially minded people will welcome the appearance of a consider- 
able quantitative study of the nation’s progress in well-being, which has, 
moreover, readability. The book comes opportunely during a “recession,” 
when evidence on unemployment and its effect on annual earnings can be 
less lightly dismissed. It is soon evident why such a study has not earlier 
appeared. The succession of obstacles which the author has had to sur- 
mount impresses one with the tremendous vigor necessary to stay the 
course, as well as with the acumen necessary to avoid stumbling. 

This book is copiously provocative of thought. The reading public will 
find a valuable survey of the progress of the purchasing power of earnings, 
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for separate industries and for the wage-earning class, led up to by exami- 
nation of the component factors of living costs, wage-rates and hours of 
labor, and unemployment. Such topics as the increase of free services and 
the diminishing family are duly discussed, since they affect the relation of 
earnings to the standard of living. 

The expert’s reading will often be arrested to consider procedure adopt- 
ed in estimating—procedure sometimes to his taste and sometimes prob- 
ably not. Concerning living costs, disposition to test published indices is 
laudable, but one modification of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index 
seems a doubtful “improvement.” Since all the largest cities report but 
few of the cities of under 250,000 population do so, the author overrepre- 
sents population in the largest cities and greatly underrepresents popula- 
tion in cities of under 250,000. Page 61 has a surprising statement that 
measurement of changes in the cost of living is liable to be based errone- 
ously on “the assumption that the relative amount spent on the various 
main groups of commodities remains constant over the period.” This 
strange hypothesis would complicate computation, and has never to the 
reviewer’s knowledge been used. While the Bureau did base its series on 
the assumption that the expenditure-distribution found in 1918 investi- 
gation represented the distribution in 1913 without adjustment for dif- 
ferent price-changes between those dates, its successive indices were con- 
structed on the usual assumption that the proportion between quantities 
of different commodities remained unchanged from time to time, not the 
proportion between expenditures. The official index might be improved 
by adjustment of the weights applied to groups of commodities to give for 
the period of the 1918 investigation an expenditure-distribution corre- 
sponding with that then found, instead of a distribution considerably dif- 
ferent. Removal of this anomaly does not change earlier and later indices, 
but lowers them for the years 1916 to 1921, the maximum change being 
about eight units for December, 1919, and June, 1920. All series for real 
wages and earnings have corresponding figures raised. 

Readers comparing agricultural with industrial wages should note that, 
since harvest wages are higher than others and the farm labor force is then 
apparently several times greater, the average quoted will be considerably 
higher than the yearly average for hands regularly employed on farms. 

Unemployment presents perhaps the most difficult problem here stud- 
ied, as the only method annually applicable is to subtract an estimated 
volume of employment from an estimated total of labor in the market. 
The wide margin of error of a difference between two estimates, each 
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fairly hazardous, impairs the probable accuracy of annual percentages; 
but the average of about 10 per cent unemployment for the period studied 
is probably very near the truth. 

It is always refreshing to find a book requiring a formidable volume of 
computations which performs the final duty of full general interpretation, 
Some experts will consider that there are figures too readily accepted, and 
that estimates often rest on improbable hypotheses. But they may agree 
that, despite much doubtful detail, the general outlines of development 
over the period studied are probably substantially correct. We may well 
be grateful to Professor Douglas for breaking the ground in this trouble- 
some field of measurement of general progress in well-being; it is to be 
hoped that others, spurred to work over it afresh, will, as they find occa- 
sion, corroborate or modify his results. 


Marcaret H. Hoce 
RusseELy SAGE FounDATION 


Mobuitat der Bevolkerung in den Vereinigten Staaten. By Rv- 
DOLPH HEBERLE. Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1929. Pp. 
224. 

Here is a volume which should interest, not merely for its content but 
for its method also, at once the student of population and of contem- 
porary life. Based upon a survey of the statistics of internal migration 
and a review of the available minor and local studies of contemporary 
life, it seeks to estimate the consequences of this migration and move- 
ment as they manifest themselves in the customs, institutions, and per- 
sonal attitudes of the American people. 

In the United States migration and movement have become a habit 
and a tradition. They have entered into the character of the individual 
and into the constitution of society. They have put their stamp upon the 
family, the church, and the state; have defined the conditions under 
which public opinion operates and determined the character of the mores. 
The author has attempted to measure the amount and intensity of the 
population movement, conceived generally and abstractly, and to use this 
aspect of social life as an index and a clue to historical and cultural 
changes, not so readily accessible to precise description and measurement. 
The mobility index is not merely a measure of the rapidity with which 
social changes are taking place in America as compared to other coun- 
tries, but American manners and the existing social order are a precipitate 
of this mobility. 
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The study falls naturally into two parts, the first dealing with character 
and intensity of the population movement, and the second with its social 
consequences. The settlement of the country, beginning on the Atlantic 
seaboard and marked by a steadily advancing frontier in the direction of 
the Pacific, has produced in succession a number of different personal and 
occupational types, first the pioneers—the hunters, trappers, gold-seekers, 
itinerant peddlers and squatters—and finally the permanent settlers— 
the ranchers and farmers. Settlement of the country has been followed by 
a redistribution of the population and the reorganization of economic and 
social life coincident with the expansion of industry and the growth of 
cities. This second trend has produced new occupational types and has 
created a vast and mobile army of casual and seasonal laborers, largely 
recruited from European migration and from seasonal movements of labor 
across the national boundaries from French Canada and Mexico. New 
mechanical inventions and new means of communication and transporta- 
tion have served to speed the pace of American life and to intensify the 
movements of population. 

The second division of Heberle’s volume essays a systematic interpre- 
tation of the population movement in terms of its social—i.e., its moral 
and political—consequences. 

What is notable in the author’s interpretation is the fact that he has 
been able to bring his observations and those of other students before him 
within the limits of a statement of general principles, which make condi- 
tions and institutions in the United States comparable with those in other 
countries, not merely with respect to details, but with respect to their gen- 
eral characters, underlying conditions, and fundamental motives. 

The effect of mobility is to loosen the social bonds which are imposed 
by tradition and custom, and to substitute for them present and prospec- 
tive interest. America is controlled less by custom and more by fashion; 
lives less in the past and more in the present; is governed less by law and 
more by public opinion than is true of other countries where the popula- 
tion is less mobile and more permanently settled. Americans are notori- 
ously lacking, as Europeans have frequently observed, in the historic 
sense. 

The fundamental sociological significance of these distinctions as the 
author conceives them appears when they are recognized as the character- 
istics of two fundamental types of society which Tonnies has described as 
gemeinschaft and gesellschaft, and which, in America, sociologists since 
Cooley have characterized as “primary and secondary groups.” As ex- 
amples of these differing types are the form of society as we find it in the 
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home and that which we encounter in the market place, i.e., the family 
and the stock exchange. 

The extremes are not, however, adequately illustrated in the differences 
between the European and American but rather in the more fundamental 
differences between the Occident and the Orient, as represented by Amer- 
ica, on the one hand, and by China, on the other. American civilization is 
founded typically upon the market place, where people come together for 
trade and barter; Chinese civilization, on the contrary, is founded on the 
family, where people come together for comfort, for security, and for 
moral support. 


RosBertT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Twins: Heredity and, Environment. By N. D. M. Hirscu. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. 159. $2.00. 


The author of this volume is very much interested in the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment, neither of which he very carefully 
or accurately defines. And he is also very certain that the only ways in 
which persons are alike is (1) that they are all different, which is, of 
course, universally recognized, and (2) that they are all granted the same 
rights, which is obviously and notoriously contrary to fact. 

A study of twins, he thinks, offers the best method of measuring the 
relative importance of heredity and environment. The twins were selected 
with care, certain pairs which were very much alike and other pairs that 
were very much unlike. He selected pairs living together and other pairs 
living apart. He then proceeded on the hypothesis that by using like twins 
living together, unlike twins living together, and like twins living apart it 
would be possible to eliminate environment. That is, by contrasting dis- 
similar twins living together with similar twins living together any differ- 
ences discovered would be due to heredity, and that by contrasting sim- 
ilar twins living together with similar twins living apart any greater 
differences among the latter must be attributed largely to environment. 

Having selected fifty-eight pairs of dissimilar twins—selected because 
they were unlike in height, weight, mentality, temperament, and scholar- 
ship (p. 54)—he proceeded to measure them pair by pair for height, 
weight, head length, head width, cephalic index, hair color, eye color, and 
1.Q. It really is not surprising that, since they were selected because they 


* differed in these respects, that measurement showed the differences actu- 


ally to exist. Next he selected thirty-eight pairs of “identical or similar 
twins—on the basis of similarity of appearance, voice, gait, expression, 
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etc., and on the basis of similar school work and general intelligence” (p. 
53). The pairs were subjected to the same sort of measurements as men- 
tioned above. Again, it is not particularly surprising that, since they were 
selected because of similarity, the measurements showed them to be quite 
similar. We come then to the really critical point—similar twins living in 
dissimilar environments. Unfortunately, the author was unable to find 
any such cases. “The deep, natural affection that similar twins have for 
each other often acts to prevent the conditions which would normally 
lead to separation” (p. 121). He did find and measure four pairs, none 
of whom had actually lived apart for any significant period, and in his 
measurements he found no striking differences in height, weight, head 
length, head width, cephalic index, hair coloration, eye coloration, or I.Q. 
resulting from the brief separation of the sisters. The author thinks that 
he has demonstrated that “heredity is several times as important as 
. .. . environment” in determining “the intelligence and anthropomor- 
phic qualities of the individual” (p. 147). 

In his acknowledgfnents, the author implicates both Professor E. M. 
East and William McDougall. On page 36 he promises to write another 


book. E. B. 


Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Our Cities To-Day and To-Morrow. By THEODORA KIMBALL HuB- 
BARD and HENRY VINCENT HusBxBaArp. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1929. Pp. xiv-+389. 

City Planning. Edited by JoHN NOLEN. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1929. Pp. xxx-+ 513. 

Mastering a Metropolis. By R. L. Durrus. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1930. Pp. xiii+-265. 

City and regional planning has become one of the great social move- 
ments in the United States. During the last seven years the number of 
official planning commissions has increased about seven fold. There are 
at present about seven hundred active planning agencies in the country. 
The first book under review is the report of a field investigation of the 
most important of these organizations. It surveys their structure, legal 
jurisdiction, policies, activities, and achievements. It is more, however, 
than a mere review of planning progress; it is also a systematic treatise 
on the various problems and different techniques developed in the plan- 
ning movement. Although the movement is nation-wide in scope and has 
expanded to include metropolitan regions and rural territory as well as 
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cities, it is far from being uniform in structure or achievement. Planning 
is not a standardized cultural trait, like miniature golf, that has become 
generally dispersed over the country. Each effort at planning is in certain 
respects unique; but each represents an attempt to alleviate some of the 
pains of communal growth. The authors of this book seek to raise the gen- 
eral level of planning procedure by pointing out the high points of achieve- 
ment and by showing the conditions associated with weakness and failure, 
Experiences are analyzed, compared, and appraised; suggestions are of- 
fered and principles formulated; moreover, an extensive appendix pre- 
sents a summary, for each city or region, of the field notes made by the 
investigator, Mr. Howard K. Menhinick. 

The second book on our list, City Planning, edited by that well-known 
authority on the subject, John Nolen, is a slightly altered edition of the 
publication issued in 1916. The present edition contains two new chap- 
ters, one on zoning, written by Edward M. Bassett, and one on regional 
planning, contributed by the editor. In addition, the chapter on city 
planning legislation has been rewritten and brought up to date. These 
contributions add considerably to the value of the book. They are accom- 
panied by a selected bibliography. Unfortunately, however, the bibliog- 
raphies in the unrevised chapters have not been brought up to date. This 
defect is partially overcome by the inclusion of a final “Shelf of Refer- 
ences” for a city planning library. 

Mr. Duffus’ book, Mastering a Metropolis, is frankly an attempt to 
popularize the results and programs of the researches presented in the ten 
technical volumes published by the Committee on the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs. To what extent Mr. Duffus has succeeded 
in his undertaking time alone will tell. He has worked, not only under the 
authority of the Committee, but with its definite assistance as well. He 
has steeped himself in the large technical reports and shows a very com- 
prehensive knowledge of their contents. His book covers the entire range 
of the original studies and he has succeeded in weaving into it a vast 
amount of factual information. The book reads almost like a novel; it 
stirs the imagination and yet is based on solid fact. The only question in 
the reviewer’s mind is whether the effort at popularization has not some- 
what blurred the picture. More words are used to present the facts than 
the ordinary student cares for. A brief straightforward digest of the orig- 
inal studies would be certainly more useful for schools and colleges; but 
the book was written for the lay public and the author knows better than 
the reviewer how to deal with demos. 


R. D. McKEnzIe 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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The Old Love and the N: ew: Divorce and Readjustment. By Wit- 
LARD WALLER. New York: Horace Liveright, 1930. Pp. xix+ 


344. $3.50. 

This book merits notice if it does nothing more than to call attention to 
post-divorce problems of personal adjustment. This field of adjustment 
has not, as the author justly observes, received the attention which should 
be accorded it; especially when one realizes the difficulties of reorganiza- 
tion which so frequently follow the break-up of marital relationships. 

The problems of the divorced person are, as seen by the author: (1) 
the problem of readjusting the sex life of the person; (2) problems of re- 
covering from wounds to the person’s pride which attend his failures in so 
important a sector of life as marriage; (3) rearranging the hundreds of 
habit systems which have been built up around the married life; (4) the 
necessity for reorganizing most of the social relationships which have nec- 
essarily been disturbed if not disrupted by the divorce; (5) problems of 
economic adaptations made necessary by divorce; (6) resolving the in- 
ternal conflicts which reflect within the personality the upheaval of the 
person’s social world. The last problem is described as being most impor- 
tant and in many ways the most difficult of solution. 

The greater portion of the volume is given over to discussing these six 
types of problems and to illustrating them with excerpts from cases studied 
by the author. The discussion on the whole is good. It leans to the non- 
technical and seems to be framed more for the lay reader than for the 
more limited professional circles. The illustrative excerpts from cases are 
usually to the point. However, after reading through the material, one 
finds himself wishing that the author had taken complete case studies 
which showed the manner in which the various problems were met by one 
person rather than making use of parts of different cases that are taken 
out of their total setting. Moreover, in all of the cases cited by the author, 
the question of just what kind of personality we are dealing with, quite 
apart from the marriage and divorce situations, is continually coming > 
No attempt is made to answer this fundamental question. 

Certain other weaknesses bear mention. One lies in the author’s use of 
psychoanalytic tools. The attempt to equate social-psychological and 
psychoanalytic concepts is justifiable, but there is a looseness in the ap- 
plication of some of the analytic interpretations in this work which makes 
it liable to the charge of superficiality. Perhaps, also, the author is some- 
what too emotional in the presentation of his materials to suit the demands 
of custom in scientific circles. 
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In spite of its faults the work is both readable and provocative. Espe- 
cially good are chapters xii, xiii, and xiv, in which we find a good theoret- 
ical discussion and presentation of point of view and methodology. 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, Jr. 
UnIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of the Pacific, 1929. Proceedings of the Third Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Nara and Kyoto, Japan, Oc- 
tober 23 to November 9, 1929. Edited by J. B. CONDLIFFE. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xv-+-697. $5.00. 


The reports of the Institute of Pacific Relations meet the sociologist’s 
interests both in their examination of intercultural and international rela- 
tions and in their conscious and critical experimentation with conference 
technique. 

The present so-called “proceedings” devotes 250 pages to round-table 
discussions, about 400 pages to “documents” (possibly a tenth of those 
actually put into delegates’ hands), about 50 pages to constitution, min- 
utes, conference method, etc., and no space to addresses. The topics of 
the round-table discussions are: ‘“‘The Machine Age and Traditional Cul- 
ture,” “Food and Population in the Pacific,” “Industrialization in the 
Pacific Countries,” “China’s Foreign Relations—Extrality,” ‘“China’s 
Foreign Relations—Concessions and Settlements,” “The Financial Re- 
construction of China,” ‘““The Problems of Manchuria,” “Diplomatic Re- 
lations in the Pacific.” Although the constituent groups in the Institute 
represent Japan, China, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
the United States, and Great Britain, the documents bulk as follows: five 
on Manchuria (220 pp.); four on China’s tariff and extrality (55 pp.), 
and one each on the cotton industry (40 pp.), foreign trade volume (15 
pp.), foreign investments (10 pp.), and boycott—all in China; one on 
Pacific treaties; and one on the Australian wheat-growing industry. 

The peculiar disproportions of the documentation should not distort 
one’s evaluation of the report. Quite naturally, political problems will 
dominate wherever hypersensitive nationals are allowed to plead their 
cases and where a report is published for a book-buying public that is po- 
litically minded. However, looking at the volume in the light of the full 
body of papers listed (many of which were published elsewhere) , one may 
see its round-table discussions and bibliographies as a cross-section of in- 
ternational intellectual co-operation where the expert and researcher is 
coming more and more to the front. 
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This does not mean that the discussions, ably edited though they were, 
are comprehensive. The unfortunate lack of anthropological and socio- 
logical data before the first round table, for instance, caused thinness in 
much discussion; if the personnel present in 1929 had been acquainted 
with relevant data or if, in the international research committee of 1927, 
certain nationals had not vetoed proposals for investigating stable and 
changing communities in their countries, the outcome might have been 
different. The round tables on food and population and on industrializa- 
tion are fortunately edited to’show their shortcomings as well as their set- 
ting. And, luckily for the political discussions, protagonists of different 
sides were on hand to match each other’s rationalizations and programs! 

In spite of its inevitable and fortuitous deficiencies, Problems of the 
Pacific, 1929, should be in the hands of everyone trying to keep abreast of 
the developing interrelations in the Pacific Basin. 


Maurice T. Price 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Sittlichkeit in Ziffern: Kritik der Moralstatistik. By ROBERT 
MicuHELs. Leipzig und Miinchen: Duncker & Humblot, 1928. 


Wirtschaftliche und Politische Betrachtungen zur alten und neuen 
Welt. By Rosert MicHeEts. Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner, 1928. 
Pp. 40. Rm. 1.80. 


Der Patriotismus, Prolegomena zu seiner soziologischen Analyse. 
By Rosert MicHEts. Miinchen und Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1929. Pp. viii+-269. 

Robert Michels is, without question, the most prolific and the most 
versatile sociological writer in Europe. These three productions furnish 
representative illustrations of the range of his interests, his comprehension 
of the literature, and the manner in which he works. 

The first volume traces the development of statistical studies in the 
realm of illegitimacy, venereal diseases, and related subjects. He shows 
the uses to which this sort of data has been put and its limitations. The 
errors which he exhibits in the use of statistical data for purposes of draw- 
ing conclusions about the state of sexual morality of the peoples in ques- 
tion lead him to the conclusion that statistical data have been overrated in 
importance. 

The second study, a pamphlet which represents a series of lectures 
which he delivered at the University of K6ln after his return from Ameri- 
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ca, shows an unusual keenness of observation, of collecting pertinent ma- 
terials, and of evaluating their importance in reference to a comparative 
cultural study. In a few pages he indicates the chief differences between 
the economic, political, and social systems of America and Europe. 

The last-mentioned book is perhaps the most important of the three, 
The introductory essay on nostalgia is of great sociological value. The 
rest of the book is somewhat colored by Michel’s obvious sympathy for 
the fascistic ideology. Nevertheless, one finds here a valuable analysis of 
the notion of the “élite” as related to the forms of dictatorship which seem 
to be the fashion in Europe today. 


Louts WirTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Systematic Sociology in Germany. By THEODORE ABEL. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. 169. $3.00. 


This study, which bears the subtitle “A Critical Analysis of Some At- 
tempts To Establish Sociology as an Independent Science,” represents an 
appraisal of the sociologies of four German writers: Georg Simmel, Alfred 
Vierkandt, Leopold von Wiese, and Max Weber, whom the author regards 
as the “outstanding protagonists of sociology as a science with a special 
and limited subject-matter of its own.” There are many students of mod- 
ern German sociology who would not agree with this selection; but what- 
ever else one might say about Abel’s choice, it is certainly unfortunate 
that he has decided to use just these four incommensurables for compara- 
tive analysis. Simmel and Weber are dead; and, contrary to Abel’s state- 
ment (p. 8), the former never “set forth a system” of sociology and the 
latter at the time of his death left only an incompleted work which was 
more of a contribution to the social sciences as a whole than to sociology as 
a distinct discipline. On the other hand, Vierkandt and von Wiese are 
very much alive; and the errors in Abel’s appraisal of their works seem to 
be due at least in part to the fact that Abel used the now superseded edi- 
tion of Vierkandt and apparently arrived at his verdict about von Wiese 
on the basis of the first volume of his two-volume work. 

Abel proceeds on the assumption that “the validity of a scientific sys- 
tem depends upon (1) an adequately delimited subject matter, (2) justi- 
fiable tasks of investigation, (3) a basis for the systematization of the 
subject matter, and (4) adequate methods of investigation.”” On the basis 
of these obviously subjective criteria he comes to the conclusion that in the 
four systems he has examined there is an agreement on the subject matter 
of sociology which justifies a separate science of sociology; that two out 
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of the four (von Wiese and Weber) make out a fair case for a science of 
sociology on the basis of the tasks which they outline for it; that only one 
(Weber) “has shown the possibility” that the third requirement—a 
basis for systematization—can be met; and that, likewise, only one 
(Weber) has given adequate consideration to the question of method, but 
that even that one has failed to solve the problem. In other words, sociolo- 
gy isin a bad way. After going to some pains to point out that the conflict 
between those who conceive of sociology as a general science and those 
who view it as a special discipline is without foundation, it is surprising to 
find that in the end the author is still quite anxious, even in the face of 
evidence to the contrary, to make out a case for a special science of so- 
ciology. (Compare pages 8 and 10 with page 159.) It would indeed be 
unfortunate if the scientific reputation of the authors here treated were to 
depend upon the verdict of this volume, and it would be still more unfor- 
tunate if future students of sociology were to be influenced by this volume 
to pass up the works of the authors treated without reading them in the 
original. 
Louis WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Verhandlungen des vierten Deutschen Soziologentages. Tibin- 

gen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1925. Pp. viiit+-241. M. 8.40. 
Verhandlungen des fiinften Deutschen Soziologentages. ‘Tiibin- 

gen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1927. Pp. x-+227. M. 8.00. 
Verhandlungen des sechsten Deutschen Soziologentages. Tiibin- 

gen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1929. Pp. ix+329. M. 12.80. 

These three volumes of the proceedings of the German Sociological So- 
ciety reflect the unique character of that Society and its function. The 
Society, unlike the American Sociological Society, is a closed group con- 
sisting of a membership limited at present to one hundred and fifty schol- 
ars who have been elected on the basis of their scientific standing. The 
members belong, professionally, to a variety of academic disciplines, espe- 
cially economics and political science, since the chairs of sociology in the 
universities, though increasing in number, are still few. The papers read 
at the meetings and the discussions are published in full. The meetings 
are held biennially, and the program consists of one or two major topics 
with two or three subgroups. Generally the principal theme is presented 
by two outstanding scholars, followed by discussion on the part of invited 
speakers and closing with discussion from the floor. 
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The first volume, reporting the meeting of 1924, deals with “Sociology 
and Social Politics” as the principal theme and “Science and Social Struc- 
ture” as a secondary subject. The second volume, representing the meet- 
ing of 1926, contains a valuable discussion of “Democracy” by Tonnies 
and Kelsen; a paper on natural law by Rud. Goldscheid; a paper on prob- 
lems and methods of the “Beziehungslehre,” by Leopold von Wiese, fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the usefulness of this procedure when applied 
to literary materials by Hanna Meuter, a student of von Wiese. The 
Dutch sociologist S. R. Steinmetz has a paper on “The Relations between 
Sociography and Sociology,” which aims to encourage the empirical pro- 
cedure of collecting concrete materials for sociological analysis. The third 
volume, dealing with the 1928 meeting, is featured by a discussion of 
“Competition” by von Wiese and Mannheim, followed by two papers on 
“Migration” by Honigsheim and Oppenheimer. Sombart presents his 
methodological views in a paper entitled “Das Verstehen,”’ in which he 
takes issue with those who would employ a so-called “natural-science 
method” in dealing with human experience. The volume concludes with 
a paper on the beginnings of art by the ethnologist Thurnwald. 

In the papers themselves, and more clearly in the discussions, the sharp 
division into schools of thought in the ranks of German sociologists is re- 
vealed. For the most part matters of opinion still hold the center of the 
stage, and one can only hope that the beginnings which are being made of 
stating problems in such a fashion that they can be either proved or dis- 
proved by means of factual evidence rather than by authoritative pro- 
nouncements will characterize the programs of our German colleagues in 
the future. 

Louts WIRTH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


History of the Illinois State Federation of Labor. By EUGENE 
STALEY. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. $4.00. 


This is the first comprehensive and scholarly history of a state federa- 
tion of labor. From the beginnings of the modern union movement in the 
eighties the state federation has played an important réle. Although it is 
a prototype of the national trade-union federation as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, yet, in so far as labor legislation is con- 
cerned, state federations of labor are more important. The Illinois State 
Federation of Labor came into existence when modern labor legislation 
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was still being discussed. Its activities are, therefore, closely linked with 
the enactment and enforcement of legislation on the statute books. 

Of course, state federations are an integral part of the trade-union 
movement and are designed to further the interests of the movement in 
general—particularly its industrial organization and the economic inter- 
ests of its members. Hence, the Illinois Federation of Labor has always 
shown a keen interest, in accordance with the official policy, in the so- 
called “purely economic activities,” as organizing, strikes, collective bar- 
gaining, the boycott, and the union label. Since Illinois is such an impor- 
tant industrial state, the work of the Federation in connection with all 
these activities has always attracted nation-wide attention. 

A combination of circumstances have made Illinois a pivotal state for 
the labor movement of the country. Consequently a history of the Illinois 
Federation is largely a cross-section of the history of the American labor 
movement, albeit on a smaller scale and with different shadings. It has 
been the storm center of all important factional controversies from the 
Knights of Labor-American Federation of Labor dispute to the recent 
left-wing Communist fracas. Indeed, the opposition elements were more 
often successful in Illinois than within the American Federation of Labor, 
so that the Illinois Federation was frequently insurgent and a source of 
annoyance to the parent body. Similarly this Federation was beset with 
the usual unscrupulous political intrigue of self-seekers, gangsters, and 
racketeers. And the leaders of these factions were generally national per- 
sonalities in the labor movement. For the nineties there was “Billy” Pom- 
eroy, gangster, racketeer, and expounder of “pure and simple unionism”; 
“Tommy” Morgan, revolutionist and leader of the Socialists; and George 
Schilling, Single Taxer and leader of the moderate opposition. In the fol- 
lowing decade “Skinney” Madden becomes the outstanding leader of the 
gangsters and John Fitzpatrick enters the lists of the honest and reform 
elements. More recently, other nationally known labor leaders found their 
base of operation in the Illinois State Federation of Labor, as Victor Olan- 
der, John Walker, and William Z. Foster. All the colorful events are told 
in an interesting and appealing manner, and the various leaders are aptly. 
characterized so that the reader gets a feel of the movement. 

The pre-war interest of students in the labor movement itself has been 
superseded since the war by the popularity of personnel management and 
welfare work, so that research and substantial writing on the labor move- 
ment proper have been neglected. The Local Community Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago and Professor H. A. Millis are to be 
congratulated for this and other pieces of research work that give us a 
more intelligent insight into the intricate makeup of the labor movement. 
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Dr. Staley has justified their confidence in him by the able and conscien- 
tious execution of the History of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, so 
that it takes its place with the unfortunately few scholarly books on the 
American labor movement and its various units and subdivisions. 


Davin J. SAPoss 
Brookwoop LABOR COLLEGE 


Witchcraft in Old and New England. By GrorcrE LyMaNn Kitr- 
REDGE. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 641. 
$6.00. 


Professor Kittredge presents in this volume as interesting and scholarly 
an account of witchcraft as Sir James G. Frazer has compiled in his 
Golden Bough of folk practices in general. There are really two problems 
which he illuminates with a wealth of case material and a critical treat- 
ment of the data: (1) the practice of and the belief in witchery, and (2) 
the treatment of witches at the hands of the courts and the communities of 
the time. He confines his study to the phenomenon as it appeared in Eng- 
land and its diffusion from there to the New World. The chief difference 
between English and Continental witchcraft, according to him, is to be 
found in the fact that the former was a naive form of folk belief, while the 
latter was a highly rationalized practice based upon a systematized doc- 
trine. This difference accounts also for the difference in the social treat- 
ment of the witches. The English trials were orderly legal procedures, 
while the Continental witch-hunting was chiefly characterized by inquisi- 
torial methods. The Witches’ Sabbath seems to have been a Continental 
institution. The widespread belief in witchcraft was due, according to 
Kittredge, to the primitive stage of science, and especially medicine on the 
one hand, and to the faith in the power of supernatural forces and the con- 
sequent attitude of fear in the face of the malevolence of “queer” people 
who were identified as witches, on the other hand. He contradicts the be- 
lief, so widely held, that New England witchcraft and especially witch- 
hunting were peculiar to Puritan doctrines, which, he says, “differed, in 
this regard, from the doctrines of the Roman and Anglican Church in no 
essential—one may safely add, in no particular.” The outbreak of witch- 
hunting in Salem seems to demonstrate that the belief in witches was a 
community belief and that witch-hunting took the form of a social move- 
ment much like a religious revival. 

To the sociologist this volume with its two hundred odd pages of notes 
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represents an authoritative source book on witchcraft, and in addition pro- 
vides a rich store of authentic data on the phenomenon of rumor and gos- 
sip as a phase of the general subject of village life. “It is easy,” says 
Professor Kittredge, “to be wise after the fact—especially when the fact 
is 200 years old.” If we can deal objectively with the irrational move- 
ments of another age, as this volume shows, we can perhaps learn to un- 
derstand the not very dissimilar phenomena of our own. 


Louts WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children at the Crossroads. By AGNES E. BENEDICT. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1930. Pp. 
238. 

The Commonwealth Fund sponsored visiting-teacher demonstrations in 
three rural centers for periods of three to five years, recently ended. The 
report is given in the foregoing title, which forms a series with the earlier 
Fund publications, Te Problem Child in School and The Visiting Teacher 
at Work. 

The book contains nine case stories; analyses of home, school, and com- 
munity factors in maladjustment; and an appraisal of the visiting teacher 
work in a rural setting. Reading is made attractive by a journalistic 
style; and there are realistic pen-and-ink illustrations. The case stories 
carry titles like “Showing the World,” “Chivalry in the Clay Pit,” and 
“How Elizabeth Helped Stony Gap.” Their tone sometimes suggests the 
Sunday-school story leaflet; but the reader gets a vivid, intimate, and 
sympathetic acquaintance with several “maladjusted” rural children. De- 
linquency, ill health, poverty, and isolation are found in the open country 
to an unexpected degree; and the author sees there a real need for clinics, 
visiting teachers, and other specialized social workers now functioning 
only in cities. 

The study does not go so far as to establish types of maladjustment. 
Causal interpretation of the cases puts blame upon such stereotypes as 
isolation, lack of leadership, and weak social organization. These are, of 
course, plausible explanations; but the case method as here used, unsup- 
ported by statistical or fundamental logical analysis, permits them to be 
regarded only as broad impressionistic insights into a vast field of uncon- 
trolled and unmeasured factors. This use of the case method, however, 
seems well chosen for an exploratory attack upon the problem of rural 
juvenile maladjustment from the point of view of the visiting teacher. 
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Unusual importance attaches to the book as the first to present indi- 
vidual case stories of farm-problem children, and as a pioneer investiga- 
tion into the needs and possibilities of extending urban programs of social 
work into rural territory. 


Tuomas C, McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


King Mob: A Study of the Present-Day Mind. By FRANK K, 
NotcH. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 226. 
$2.00. 


The author—who for no very apparent reason, unless he is employed 
by a book club or an advertising agency, conceals himself under a pseu- 
donym—has taken a look at current phenomena of collective behavior, at 
salesmanship, popular crazes, the ballyhoo of the press, war propaganda, 
and various herd responses stimulated by the new mechanics of commu- 
nication. What he has seen has led him to throw up his hands in despair. 
All the tendencies which Cooley, whom of course he do __ not quote, sub- 
sumed under the “enlargement and animation” of contemporary social 
life, bespeak for him the Mob. He hypostatizes the Mob forthright, and 
proceeds to assign to it most of the malevolent qualities which patristic 
philosophy of post-Nicene times attributed to the Powers of Darkness. 
The Mob is a kind of superorganism which in our age devours the discrim- 
inating and civilized individual mind. 

Unfortunately, though no doubt to his credit as a professedly disinter- 
ested critic, the author does not follow the medieval philosophers in sup- 
plying a formula whereby we may hope to circumvent this new evil. He 
makes no effort to explain the dark forces at work in causal terms because 
he very evidently regards them as lying outside the mechanistic realm of 
science. The culture of a race and the mind of the human individual to his 
notion are both instances of inscrutable creatio ex nihilo. Nothing re- 
mains for the student of human behavior but to apply his own intrinsic 
standards to the extrinsic noise and motion of the Coney Island multitude, 
and to salvage what little he can from its destructive path. 

The foregoing comments may not give this book, which for all its fer- 
vent incoherence and dogmatic judgments is apparently the work of a 
serious thinker, a quite fair break. One finds a rather similar strain of 
ideas in the works of a good many European sociological writers who, like 
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the present author, employ a philosophical, as opposed to what Pareto has 
called the logico-expérimental, approach. The facts of collective behavior 
here described are real enough, their description in the main is true and 
graphic, and the problems they present for research and causal analysis 
constitute a challenge to all who believe that sociology may proceed in the 
way of a natural science. 
D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Newspaper and Responsibility. By Paut F. Douctass. Cin- 
cinnati: Caxton Press, 1929. Pp. 114. 

The Boston Transcript: A History of Its First Hundred Years. 
By JosEPpH EDGAR CHAMBERLAIN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. Pp. xiili+-241. $3.50. 

The American press, after a long and noisy struggle for circulation, 
has entered a quieter interlude which affords a chance to assess its ac- 
complishments. By an empirical method it has discovered what people 
will read. Ninety-five per cent of our adult population are said to be news- 
paper readers. Circulation having been won, more attention is now being 
directed to the social effect of the great deluge of news, trivia, publicity, 
and propaganda, and to the problem of defining the réle and delineating 
the responsibilities of the powerful but headstrong institution of the press. 

Mr. Douglass writes an ethical appeal and a prophecy. He describes 
how American newspaper men learned to command circulation and thus 
came into possession of an engine of public opinion that assumed “an 
anomalous, semi-official, vital, circumjacent, though irresponsible and 
non-compulsory position in relation to the state.” The present irrespon- 
sibility of the press is incompatible with its enormous influence and fun- 
damental functions. Journalism must wed the artistry of news-writing 
with the cause of improving human relations. This will shortly be accom- 
plished, the author believes, by organization of the newspaper craft into: 
a profession which will study its problems, define its responsibilities, and 
discharge its obligations to the public. 

This prophecy is made with every confidence of its early fulfilment, 
yet the author confesses that “at the present time the earmarks of a pro- 
fession cannot be discovered in the field of journalism.” The recent ap- 
pearance of numerous writings, mostly by journalists, which, like the 
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present volume, seriously discuss the duties and obligations of the press, 
may be taken as partial refutation of this statement. 

Mr. Chamberlain recounts the career of a newspaper that has long 
maintained a tradition of public responsibility. The Boston Transcript 
never displayed audacity of imagination in devising ways to attract read- 
ers, but for a century maintained an unwavering zeal in carrying the torch 
of culture and enlightenment in accordance with the Bostonian tradition. 
There is point to the old story of the Boston butler who announced, 
“Three reporters to see you, sir, and a gentleman from the Transcript.” 
The historical Transcript was a variant from the main pattern of Ameri- 
can journalism, just as its environment was a variant from the main cul- 
tural pattern. The present history suffers from some of the drawbacks 
characteristic of the stories of individual newspapers written by their edi- 
tors. There are many long excursions into politics and historical episodes, 
though less than the usual amount of personal reminiscing. 


Carrot D. CLarK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Artists in String. String Figures: Their Regional Distribution and 
Social Significance. By KATHLEEN Happon. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. Pp. x+174. 


String figures, a European example of which is the cat’s cradle, are very 
widely distributed among primitive peoples. Heretofore they have been 
studied mainly as part of the effort to solve the historical problems of the 
diffusion of cultures. Miss Haddon’s book represents the somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view that is coming into folk lore—the effort to make folk 
lore intelligible in the light of human nature. The string figures of five 
different groups—the Eskimo, the Navaho, the Kiwai Papuans, the peo- 
ple of the Cape York peninsula and of the Gold Coast in Africa—are dis- 
cussed in some detail. Like all folk lore, the form and nomenclature of 
string figures bear an intimate relationship to the habits and environment 
of the group. The conclusions reached here are not much more striking 
than this. Nor do the speculations as to the origins of art, as illustrated 
by string figures, lead very far. Actually observed data on the origination 
and development of a specific string figure might perhaps lead farther. 


MarGARET PARK REDFIELD 
GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 
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Problems in Contemporary County Government. By WYLIE Kti1- 
pATRICK. University, Virginia: Institute for Research in the So- 
cial Sciences, Institute Monograph No. 8, 1930. Pp. xxi+-666. 


This bulky volume, which embodies the results of a two-year investiga- 
tion of the process of county administration in Virginia, is an important 
contribution in the field of local government. While it is primarily con- 
cerned with the Virginia situation, the author has brought together for 
comparative purposes much material from other states and has succeeded 
in producing a volume of far more than local interest. 

After describing the ways in which the county is organized to carry out 
its various governmental functions, such as road-building, health, public 
welfare, and administration of justice, the author takes up problems of 
finance, personnel, erection and maintenance of public buildings, relation- 
ship of the county to other governmental units, and the development of a 
suitable plan of administration. Those concerned with social problems 
will find material of real interest in the chapters describing the county jail 
system, the poor farm, the health agencies, and the recently established 
public welfare organization. The final chapters present a careful analysis 
of the proposed county-manager type of administration and point out the 
difficulties involved in such centralized control. The alternative suggested 
is a county supervisory plan in which the various functions of the county 
will be under the direction of supervisors or superintendents with co-ordi- 
nation of the different departments secured through the governing county 
board and the state government. 

The book contains a large amount of statistical material. It shows evi- 
dence of painstaking and scholarly work. 


J. F. Sterner 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


“ 

Pioneering on Social Frontiers. By GRAHAM Taytor. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xii+-457. $4.00. | 
This autobiography of the well-known founder of Chicago Commons 

is not a simple chronicle of the life of the author. It is rather a running 

comment on some of the more stirring events in which he participated as 

a social, civic, and religious leader throughout a long and active career. 

Coming to Chicago in 1893 as the first professor of Christian sociology in 

the Chicago Theological Seminary, he established his residence in a con- 

gested section of the lower North Side of the city and became a pioneer 
leader in the social settlement movement. One section of the book con- 
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tains an intimate account of the early days of Chicago Commons, includ- 
ing a description of its activities and an appraisal of its réle in the civic 
development of Chicago. 

Dr. Taylor’s interests, however, were by no means confined to his so0- 
cial settlement and academic duties. From the beginning of his residence 
in this city, he identified himself actively with local and national move- 
ments of a civic and humanitarian nature. He was especially prominent 
in many local civic enterprises, and a large part of this volume is built up 
around his Chicago experiences and presents a vivid picture of the growth 
of this city during the past generation. Beginning with the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, he gives interesting sidelights on such matters as the 
development of the city plan, the struggle with the underworld, corruption 
in city politics, conflict between capital and labor, the immigrant invasion, 
enlisting for the World War, and the race riot in 1919. Other chapters, 
discussing Great Britain’s industrial crisis, the peace journey to Europe, 
and affairs in the Far East, give indication of his interest and participa- 
tion in the affairs of the wider world. 

Throughout his long life Dr. Taylor has been a frequent contributor to 
newspapers and other periodicals and has developed a journalistic skill 
that has stood him in good stead in the preparation of this account of his 
life-work. Written in charming style and filled with interesting incidents 
concerning well-known people, it furnishes enjoyment as well as informa- 
tion to the student of human affairs. To the sociologist the book has an 
added value because it records the academic experiences of one of the 
pioneer teachers of sociology in this country. 


J. F. Sterner 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Rural MunRipalities: A Sociological Study of Local Government 
in the United States. By THEODORE BERGEN MANNY. New 
York: Century Co., 1930. Pp. ix+343. $2.00. 


The author sees in existing rural-development legislation serious de- 
fects, such as wrong local units, overlapping, and tax inequalities. On the 
strength of 513 returns from a questionnaire mailed to 5,250 farmers, 
local government officials, and teachers of political science or rural so- 
ciology, he believes that public opinion is ripe for a new type of incorpo- 
rated rural area, the “rural municipality.” He does not think it necessary 
to prove his main statements of fact or to demonstrate his opinion that 
improvement would follow the remedy proposed. The circumstance that 
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similar legislation in North Carolina after eleven years has produced no 
important results is casually dismissed. His interpretation of the ques- 
tionnaire returns as favorable to his scheme suggests wishful thinking, 
since the proportion of replies received was small, a minority of them ap- 
proved the proposal, and the validity of both the sampling and the opin- 
ions is open to considerable question. Finally, the author bases his posi- 
tion upon the theory that the primary group must be restored, a theory 
that has lately met with destructive criticism in relation to the whole 
community organization movement. 

In spite of these weaknesses in the book, its thesis—the proposal of an 
incorporated rural municipality—is supported by much respected opin- 
ion and some apparently sound considerations. The author has here de- 
veloped the plan farther than anyone else has yet done. It is quite pos- 
sible that our farm population of the future will be indebted to him for 
his contribution to a valuable invention in rural social organization. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Macht und Wirtschaftsgesetz. Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntnis des Wes- 
ens der kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsverfassung. By Dr. ARTHUR 
Sauz. Leipzig und Berlin: Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1930. Pp. 
vi+246. Geh. RM. 10.—; geb. RM. 12.—. 


Power and Economic Law, by Dr. Arthur Salz, who is professor in the 
University of Heidelberg, is, as the title suggests, an essay on the defini- 
tion and implications of two concepts which the author believes to be 
fundamental to the interpretation of modern social and political organi- 
zation. He points out that one considerable group of thinkers, of whom 
Hegel and Treitschke were outstanding leaders, base their explanation of 
modern society upon the concept of power—in the sense, eventually, of 
military force or political absolutism—and in this concept also they find 
the ethical norm by which public action is to be guided. A rival group of 
thinkers hold that power is being displaced by economic law in the mod- 
ern world, and rightly so. The essay is an attempt to trace the historical 
and logical sources of both contentions, but particularly the latter. It is 
difficult to ascertain exactly what the conclusions are which the author 
reaches; apparently he arrives by an elaborate process of reasoning at the 
common-sense proposition that both economic law and political force or 
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power have their place in any satisfactory or stable scheme of social or- 
ganization. 

In an early chapter there is an interesting distinction made between the 
static view which is implicit in the classical conception of economic law, 
and the dynamic implications of the power concept. One will seek in vain 
in this volume, however, for a clear description of the manner in which 
economic and political forces interact. 


Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Social Case Work, Generic and Specific: An Outline. A Report of 
the Milford Conference. New York: American Association of 
Social Workers, 1929. Pp. 92. 


This report represents a co-operative attempt to define the present 
status of professional social work. The pamphlet is the obvious result of 
compromise between various experts representing specialized branches of 
the profession. The development, in recent years, of independent profes- 
sional organizations within the general field of social work, which is per- 
haps best represented by psychiatric social work, has given rise to prob- 
lems of education and delimitation of function characteristic of young 
and rapidly maturing professions. In the present stage of development it 
might have been more useful if the committee, instead of formulating in 
general and rather theoretical terms the techniques, the characteristics, 
and the goals of the various specialties in social work, had used its efforts 
in describing in more concrete terms the actual procedure of the various 
specialists and employed cases to illustrate the relations between such 
branches as family case work, “group work,”’ psychiatric social work, etc. 
This pamphlet reiterates but does little to answer such important ques- 
tions as whcther in the professional training of a family case worker it is 
essential to include training in the various specialties of social work, and 
whether a psychiatric social worker—or, for that matter, all social work- 
ers—should have a general training in social case work. Perhaps all that 
a committee can do in such questions is to pass resolutions, while the 
actual decision is made by the practical experience of the workers them- 
selves. Nevertheless, it is indicative of professionalization that such a 
committee undertook this preliminary task. 


Louts 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Seventy Birth Control Clinics. By CAROLINE HADLEY ROBINSON. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1930. Pp. xx-+351. $4.00. 


Most of the literature of the birth-control movement is disappointing 
to the reader. Mrs. Robinson has at least added to our available informa- 
tion a survey of seventy organized centers, which she calls clinics, for 
birth-control instruction. She also offers limited information about two 
hundred and fifty others. 

Among her findings are these points of interest. Most of the clinics 
were started on a philanthropic basis. Physicians make the examinations 
in nearly all the clinics. The prescription appears to fail with 4-20 per 
cent of the patients. Most of the patients were already attempting to limit 
their families, often by harmful methods. All religious and economic 
groups seem to be represented among the patients in about the same pro- 
portion as in the general population. 

The second part of the book is devoted to “Social Implications of Birth 
Control.” This is more temperate in tone than the writings of most advo- 
cates, but it adds little that has not already been said many times, and is 
made up largely of quotations from “authorities.” Two chapters on quan- 
tity and quality of the population arrive at the conclusion that evidence 
now in hand does not show that either will be affected by the birth-control 
movement. However, the author believes that it can permanently reduce 
“four definite sources of human misery: undue postponement of mar- 
riage, abortions, sex strain between husband and wife, supernumerary off- 
spring conceived only to die after agony to themselves and mothers.” 


Stuart A. QUEEN 
Detroit COMMUNITY UNION 


Outlines of Sociology (3d ed.). By JoHN LEwits GILLIN and FRANK 
W. Biackmar. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. x-+-692. 


$3.00. 


The first edition of this text was issued sixteen years ago, and it is too 
well known to require any comment concerning point of view or general 
approach. The present edition, without introducing fundamental modi- 
fication, includes a few changes in content as well as customary revisions 
designed to bring statistical and reference materials up to date. One no- 
ticeable change is that the book is now issued as Gillin and Blackmar 
rather than as Blackmar and Gillin. Three totally new chapters have been 
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added, one on “Culture and Social Evolution,” one on “Population and 
Race,” both in Part II, and the other on “Social Reconstruction” at the 
end of Part V. The material in the earlier editions on “Methods of Social 
Investigation” (Part VI) and the Appendix discussing “Social Philosophy 
and Sociology” have disappeared. Other than these changes, aside from a 
complete re-writing of the chapter on “Crime,” the book stands essen- 
tially as it was in the previous edition. The book now has an attractive 
format, with larger page size and better typography. 

The bibliographies are poorly and carelessly done; the reading refer- 
ence accompanying each chapter contain numerous errors. About fifteen 
new titles have been added to the selected bibliography at the end of the 
volume. 


Matcoitm M. WILLEy 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Communist and Co-operative Colonies. By CHARLES GIDE. Trans- 
lated by ERNEST F. Row. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1930. Pp. 221. $2.50. 


This book is an English version of Professor Gide’s Les colonies com- 
munistes et co-operatives which was published in 1928. The author, who 
is a well-known economist, is a professor at the Collége de France and has 
for many years been a prominent leader of the French Co-operative Move- 
ment. In this volume an attempt is made to outline the main features of 
the communitarian societies which were founded for the most part during 
the nineteenth century. Beginning with a discussion of the characteristics 
of animal and primitive communities, the author sketches briefly the his- 
tory of the Jesuit republics of Paraguay, Protestant communities in the 
United States, communities of socialist origin, anarchist colonies, and 
agrarian and co-operative communities. While societies of this kind do 
not have a long life, the utopian ideal is persistent and finds expression in 
new ventures in every age. Not much space is given to an analysis of the 
principles underlying these communist and co-operative colonies, but the 
author’s brief comments upon the significance of these various experi- 
ments in communal living are keen and interesting. 


J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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Corporation Contributions to Organized Welfare Services. By 
Prerce WILLIAMS and FREDERICK E. Croxton. (Publications 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., No. 16.) 
New York: The Bureau of Economic Research, 1930. Pp. 347. 


$3.00. 

This volume is an inquiry limited chiefly to contributions made to com- 
munity chests in 129 American cities. The treatment is statistical. The 
authors deal with trends, and geographic and industrial distribution. The 
data show clearly the spread of joint financing and serve also as a guide 
for corporations in planning their charity budgets. The data presumably 
exclude all individual gifts. The authors have not indicated whether 
gifts of employees are included or excluded in those cities in which cor- 
porations solicit their own employees for chest gifts through a quota sys- 
tem or otherwise. The “passing on” of the firm’s quota to the payroll is 
not uncommon; yet, not infrequently, the amount of their contribution is 
credited to the firm. There is no description of the methods by which the 
investigators made certain that the contributions came from the earnings 
of the corporation rather than from the wages of employees. The study 
does not attempt any interpretation of the wide variations it reveals from 
city to city, industry to industry, and year to year. 


ERLE FIsKE YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Struggle for Land in Ireland, 1800-1923. By JOHN E. Pom- 
FRET. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1930. Pp. xii+- 
334. $3.00. | 
The late Professor Albion Small would have rejoiced to see this book. 

It gives historical proof of his contention that the essence of property is 

an idea in the minds of the members of a group. The Irish tenant ever 

since old tribal days believed that he had the right in perpetuity to the. 
use of the land he farmed. After the conquest he could not deny the neces- 
sity of paying a reasonable rent. But he regarded the land as his to use 
forever, subject to a payment which he thought of merely as a charge upon 
his land. He believed that this right of tenure was his to dispose of as he 
saw fit. He might sell it or bequeath it to his children. He regarded his 
right to the land as just as important and just as valuable as that of the 
landlord. This tenant right had never been recognized by the law. The 
struggle for land in Ireland is the process whereby legal recognition was 
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obtained for the principle of tenant right. In the process the landlord was 
deprived of the power to oust a tenant who paid a rent determined by a 
court to be just. Then the rent was lowered by degrees till it became un- 
profitable to be a landlord. Finally the peasant bought out the landlord 
with the aid of loans granted by the government for that purpose. 

This story of how an ancient, Irish, peasant folkway created a legal 
property in land is the interesting part of the book for the sociologist. 
Most of the volume is taken up with purely political history. The style is 
readable, the facts well documented, and the bibliography and index 
adequate. 


Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Criminology. By Frep E. HAyNes. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1930. Pp. x+-417. $3.50. 

The central thesis of this textbook is “social responsibility for crime.” 
The author seeks to bring clearly home to the student the réle of the com- 
munity, public opinion, traditional penal procedures, and contemporary 
social policies in the present crime situation. The supporting data are full, 
well selected, and carefully organized. Emphasis is placed upon actual 
experiments and their results rather than upon judicial and penal philos- 
ophy. There is only a brief treatment of the methods and results of the 
application of social scientific methods in the analysis of criminals. The 
general point of view is historical rather than analytical. Each chapter is 
equipped with questions, references, and topics for investigation. The 
needs of the teacher and beginning student have been anticipated. It is a 
welcome addition to the growing list of college texts in this field. 


ERLE Fiske YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


So Youth May Know: New Viewpoints on Sex and Love. By Roy 
E. Dickerson. New York: Association Press, 1930. Pp. xii+ 
255. 

There has been frequently objection to sex education on the ground 
that it too often destroys higher social values. Here at length is a book, 
produced by the educational director of the order of De Molay, to which 
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hardly anyone, not even Roman Catholics, could take exception. It is up 
to date in its scientific knowledge, yet thoroughly reverent, and construc- 
tive of fine ideals. Mr. Dickerson has produced the book after careful re- 
search and also after consultation with many experts along both biolog- 
ical and sociological lines. Nothing essential is neglected in this brief 
manual, from physiology to courtship and marriage. It should have a wide 
use by educators, religious teachers, and all interested in social hygiene. 


Cuartes A. ELLwoop 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


Uber die Form des Amerikanischen Geistes. By ER1CH VOEGELIN. 

Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1928. Pp. 246. 

While spending two years in America as a Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
fellow, the author of this book felt that he could make the most of his op- 
portunities to understand America by concentrating on a few American 
scholars, outstanding among whom are John R. Commons and George 
Santayana. His thesis is that every cultural product that emerges out of 
a society bears within it traces of its ancestry. With this thesis most so- 
ciologists would not take issue, but the evidence which Voegelin adduces 
to substantiate it is not merely meager but in many respects not convinc- 
ing. The remarks on Professors Commons and Santayana are interesting 
enough, but there is nothing in the book to indicate just how or why the 
author came to select these two figures to serve as media for his study of 
the “form of the American mind.” In some instances the author’s facts 
rest on uncertain foundations, and in others his interpretations are mis- 
leading. To the sociologist the book is of minor significance. It is sketchy 
and poorly organized. 


Louts WirTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wort, Wert, Gemeinschaft. By GERHARD VON MutTIus. Miinchen: 
Reinhardt, 1929. 


A great deal of recent European scholarship has been concerned with 
what might not unfittingly be called “playing with words.’”’ This linguis- 
tic-critical type of investigation proceeds on the hypothesis that by trac- 
ing the linguistic symbols (i.e., words) which we use to label experiences 
and ideas we can arrive at the meaning and origin of these ex-eriences and 
ideas. It is still widely felt that an essential part of the sociologists’ equip- 
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ment consists of philology. The present study is a fair example of this 
type of research. The study is of interest because the author happens to 
be playing with the sociologically significant concept “community.” After 
exhausting the philological aspects of his subject, he turns to the ethical 
and political aspects. Unlike so many other treatises on this topic, this 
study has the extraordinary merit of brevity. 


Louts 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Soziologische Studien und Kritiken: Dritte Sammlung. By FErvt- 
NAND TONNIES. Jena: Fischer, 1929. Pp. ix-+-475. M. 20.00. 


This third and concluding volume of the collected smaller essays and 
reviews of Tonnies is, like its two companion volumes, of great historical 
interest. Of special significance are Tonnies’ common-sense utterances on 
the uses and limitations of the statistical method in sociology and the pe- 
riodic surveys of the sociological literature from 1893 to 1898. These 
pages reflect vividly the major controversial sociological issues of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, which it would be profitable for those 
scholars who are now carrying on these methodological controversies to 
consider. 


Louis WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The English Inn. By THomaAs Burke. London: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1930. Pp. xi+175. 

This little volume, one of “The English Heritage Series,” might best be 
described as a piquant, rambling tour of wayside inns and town taverns of 
past and present England. Like any tour, it leaves a blur of half-assimi- 
lated impressions, for, as every reader of English novels knows, the inns 
are legion, and all possess in fact or in story their individual traits and 
quiddities which can hardly be absorbed by one fly-by-night visit. But 
the present excursion becomes of sociological interest when, amid the tales 
and anecdotes of particular inns, we get a picture of the inn as a “focal 
point for observation of men and manners” where we can learn “how men 
really think and talk and behave in the moments when they are truly 
themselves.” 


CarRROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Social Psychology: The Psychology of Attraction and Repulsion. 
By JOHN JEFFREY SmitH. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1930. 
Pp. viii+-468. $2.00. 

The author, who is a minister, really appears to have re-stated, in the 


psychological terminology of McDougall, the Christian doctrine of love 
as a cure for social ills. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


American Industry and Commerce. By EDwarp DANA DuRAND. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+ 653. 


This book “aims to set forth systematically the major facts regarding the 
present riches of the country, the character and magnitude of its industries and 
commerce, and the history of its material development, especially during recent 
decades. It seeks to discover the basic causes of American prosperity and prog- 
ES 2 a ” The author, a former director of the United States Bureau of the 
Census, actually gives an interpretative summary of well-known government 
statistical publications, as they bear upon his subjects. He uses these “authori- 
tative” sources as one well acquainted with them, but is not as critical of them 
as might be wished. Their sufficiency for his declared purposes is certainly ques- 
tionable. The material is presented verbally and by graphs, in an approximate 
way; statistical tables are avoided. Interpretations are sometimes speculative 
and prophetic, but are usually confined rather closely to measured or counted 
facts. The text is too heavily statistical for the average reader of economic his- 
tory; yet it lacks the detail and accuracy required by the specialist. To serious 
students who happen to want a broad statistical digest of the topics treated, the 
volume should prove extremely useful. It should also be of unusual value as a 
comparative reference to be used with any of the more readable economic his- 
tories of the United States. 


Outdoor Recreation Legislation and Its Effectiveness: A Summary of 
American Legislation for Public Outdoor Recreation, 1915-1927, To- 
gether with a Study of the Association between Recreation Areas and 
Juvenile Delinquency in Manhattan, 1920. By ANDREW G. TRUXAL. 
“Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” No. 311. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. 218. $3.50. 

Lee F. Hanmer’s Recreation Legislation, published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation in 1915, is here supplemented by a survey of outdoor recreation legisla- 
tion enacted since that date. Among the subjects discussed are city planning, 
the powers and liabilities of cities conducting recreation programs, and state and 
national provisions for recreation. In spite of the rather rapid development of 
legislation in the period since 1915, it is confused on many issues and is inade- 


quate to meet the problems which are arising. Model ordinances and typical 
laws are quoted in full. The second part of the volume discusses the association 
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between juvenile delinquency and available play space. Manhattan Island is di- 
vided into twenty-eight “play districts”; and 1920 census data are used in the 
calculation of delinquency rates and the factors of play space, congestion, and 
nationality to which they are related. The author concludes that the presence of 
recreation areas is only moderately associated with the absence of juvenile de- 
linquency when other significant environmental influences are taken into ac- 
count. 


Public Welfare Administration in Canada. By MARGARET KIRKPATRICK 
Stronc. “Social Service Monographs,” No. 10. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xiii+-246. 


This is a brief account of the past and present public welfare policy and ad- 
ministrative procedures of the Dominion of Canada and of the different Cana- 
dian provinces. It deals with public administration of poverty, delinquency, lu- 
nacy, protection of children, and the care of other socially inadequate classes. 
Frequent contrasts with the policies and methods of the United States and Eng- 
land are made. The author has had considerable experience in this field and is 
thoroughly familiar with the development in Canada. The volume is carefully 
documented and is a contribution to Canadian social history and social politics. 
There has been little attempt to interpret the historical data and the material de- 
scriptive of the present situation in terms of social movements, trends, or social 
philosophies. 


Methods and Status of Scientific Research, with Particular A pplication to 
the Social Sciences. By WALTER E. SPAHR and RINEHART J. SWENSON. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. xxi-+- 533. $4.00. 


This is an elementary discussion of scientific research for the benefit of col- 
lege Seniors and perhaps others looking toward graduate academic degrees. One 
of the authors is an economist ; the other, a political scientist. Emphasis is upon 
the methodology of historical research. The student is introduced to some of the 
chief concepts of this type of research. Some practical information is offered on 
such matters as the use of libraries, the preparation of manuscripts, and the 
process of publication. A chapter devoted to rules of punctuation seems inap- 
propriate in a volume of this kind. The parts dealing with the principles of sci- 
entific method and scientific techniques, apart from the historical, are, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, too discursive and superficial to be of much help to anyone in 
actual research. Yet, occasionally, if the topic headings are strung together, 
they reveal in a useful way some of the steps of a technique. There are also 
many footnote references for those who wish to pursue points farther. 


Supplementary Readings in Economics. By Ratpu C. Epstetn. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xi+-455. $2.75. 


According to the author the purpose of the volume is “to provide a set of sup- 
plementary readings to strengthen various chapters of whatever text is employed 
in the course in elementary economics.” These readings are chosen from the 
works of men like Henry Adams, Taussig, Raymond Bye, Mark Sullivan, Dun- 
bar, Wesley Mitchell, Owen Young, Ricardo, Henry George, Bohm-Bawerk, and 
Bertrand Russell. The readings are organized under the main heads of “‘Produc- 
tion,” “Value,” “Money Credit and Business Cycles,” “International Trade,” 
and “Distribution of Wealth.” The author adds nothing in the way of text. 
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The Constitution of the United States: a Brief and General Commentary. 
By WitL1AM BENNETT Munro. , New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Pp. vii+-197. 


This book condenses into 163 pages of text enough information to enable the 
reader to understand the broad outlines of the Constitution of the United States. 
The author has attempted a most daring task, but on the whole he has performed 
it very successfully. The arrangement of the material is by article, section, and 
clause. Under each of these there is a commentary describing the object of the 
provision, its meaning, the legislation enacted to carry it into effect, and the judi- 
cial interpretation it has "»dergone. The notes of necessity do not cover the en- 
tire range of inform=‘:on which might be included, but in the main only the more 
significant materi«.. is used. Some of the comments are splendid; e.g., the ones 
on interstate cor merce (p. 34) and due process of law (p. 134). 


The Legal History of Trade Unionism. By R. Y. Hepces and ALLAN 
WINTERBOT10M. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. xx+ 
170. $3.00. 


This little volume deals concisely but carefully with the history of legislation 
and judicial decisions affecting trade unionism in England. The course of devel- 
opments described is one of great interest to students of labor problems. The 
story has been told before, but the present study has the merit of bringing the 
history down to date (through the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 
1927). The analysis and citation of the relevant documents appear to have been 
worked out with great care. The efforts of the British Parliament and higher 
courts to develop a workable law of industrial relations may be used as an inter- 
esting case for the student of law and political process. 


Mélanges de sociologie nord-africaine. By RENE MAunteER. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1930. Pp. 220. 


Maunier presents here a mixture of his knowledge of the peoples in Egypt and 
Algeria. In the first two chapters he reviews the sociological and economic ideas 
of Ibn Khaldoun, an Arabian philosopher of the fourteenth century. Khaldoun 
was one of the early theorists who compared society with an organism. His eco- 
nomic ideas were modern for their times. The remainder of the book is taken up 
with descriptions of the social, economic, and religious life among the Kabyles; 
followed by some statistical material on crime and suicide in Egypt. The book is 
short and does not exhaust any of the problems, but the author desired to open 
up what he considers a rich field for sociological study. 


The Science of Biology: An Introductory Study. By Grorce G. Scott. 
Revised Edition. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. xx-+ 
633- $3.75. 


After an introductory chapter in which the author marks out the field and di- 
visions of biology, follows a division devoted to the biology of plants and to the 
biology of animals. In each case material is arranged according to the theoretical 
order of evolution. The main part of the book is given to a discussion of the 
principles and character of general biology. Here the author considers the cell, 
embryology, histology, anatomy, genetics, organic evolution, and the biology of 
man. The text is copiously illustrated with drawings and plates. It is a very 
scauable and up-to-date discussion, but touches only on the periphery of the so- 
ciologist’s interest. 
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Der franzdsische Staat der Gegenwart. By Ernst von Hippet. Breslau. 
Ferdinand Hirt, 1928. Pp. 160. Rm. 3.50. 


This little volume seeks to set forth concisely a description of France in its 
governmental aspects. Justice, administration, politics, and especially political 
leadership in modern France are sketched in objective and clear manner, Of 
special interest to the sociologist is von Hippel’s treatment of autonomous forces 
within the state, in which he exhibits an intimate understanding of the life he 
describes in its wider implications. 


The Social Adjustment of the Feeble-minded. A Group-Thesis Study of 
898 Feeble-minded Individuals Known to Cleveland Social Agencies, 
Made by Students in the School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University. Summary by HELEN M. WALKER and Mary C, 
SCHAUFFLER. Cleveland: Western Reserve University Press, 1930. 


Pp. xv-++ 220. $1.00. 


Here is an interesting contrast to the usual “atomic” dissertation. Eighteen 
graduate students each worked at a segment of an important problem. They co- 
operated in the development of methods and in the presentation of findings. 
Moreover, they attacked a problem which has been studied by others instead of 
feeling the necessity of opening up something entirely new. Hence it is neither 
surprising nor discreditable that the results are quite unsensational. In summing 
up the findings, one of the authors says, ‘““Much of this we knew before, al- 
though in a less definite and comprehensive form. Perhaps the most striking 
fact we have learned is how little we know what to do about it” (p. 186). Cer- 


tain experiments are proposed as a next step in filling this gap in social tech- 
nology. 


A Study of Acculturization in the Polish Group of Buffalo, 1926-1928. By 
CARPENTER and Dante Karz. “University of Buffalo Studies,” 
Vol. 7, No. 4. Buffalo, June, 1929. Pp. 103-33. 

An attempt to determine the degree of cultural assimilation of American- 
born Poles in Buffalo through an intensive study of 186 people of Polish descent 
in that city. The investigation covered such matters as language spoken in the 
home, amount of schooling, subscription to Polish newspapers, economic status, 


persistence of Polish customs, familiarity with Polish and American legends, 
and attitudes toward intermarriage. 


Children of the Covered Wagon. By EstELLA Forp WARNER and GEDDES 
SmitH. New York: Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 
1930. Pp. 121. $1.00. 

This is the story of a co-operative child-health demonstration in Marion 

County, Oregon, lasting from 1925 to 1929. It is simply told and well illustrated. 


It contains convincing evidence of the value of a full-time county health unit 
for rural districts. 
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